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MESSAGE FROM Dr. RAJENDRA PRASAD, 


PRESIDENT OF THE INDIAN UNION. 


RasatraPati BuHavan, 
New Deni. 


12TH May, 1952. 


Since the dawn of history we the people of India and the 
peoples of the lands of South East Asia have been members 
of one single ethical and cultural community and this is 
evidenced by archaeological remains and generally by art 
and literature of South East Asia. Now that a general 
awakening has come in this part of the world, it is but natural 
that this cultural and ethical relationship should be further 
strengthened. I am glad, therefore, to learn that the Indian 
Council for Cultural Relations is engaging itself in this 
mission which, I am sure, would prove of lasting good to 
humanity. I earnestly hope and pray that the Society should 
meet with success in its noble work. 
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FOREWORD 


Tue Indian Council for Cultural Relations has since its inception been 
working for renewing old contacts and establishing new relations 
with neighbouring countries. With this end in view, it has sponsored 
two Quarterlies, one in Arabic and the other in Persian, for exchange 
of cultural knowledge and understanding with our neighbours to our 
West. It is a matter for pleasure that the Council is now in a position 
to take a further step towards the extension of our cultural relations 
by publishing a Journal in English which is meant primarily for 
our neighbours in South East and Eastern Asia. Like the two 
journals already published, this will also aim at increasing cultural 
understanding and co-operation with countries with whom we have 
had friendly relations from the beginning of recorded history. 

India’s contacts with these regions in South East and East Asia 
are remarkable both in extent and duration. Asoka’s Missions 
brought India’s message of love and goodwill to these lands beyond 
the seas. It is a measure of India’s interest in her neighbours that 
Asoka’s son Mahindra and his daughter—or as some others would 
say, his sister—Sanghamitra led Missions in person to Ceylon. The 
deep and abiding relations then established are seen even to this 
day in the culture and civilisation of countries like Malaya, Java, 
Indonesia and Cambodia. They were not only deeply influenced by 
the message of Buddhism, but the Indian outlook and Indian ways © 
became a pervasive influence in all walks of life: in fact their names 
are reminiscent of their Indian contacts. The influence reached 
right up to the borders of China and Japan, so that what is regarded 
as the Far East today has derived much of its inspiration and outlook 
from the teachings of the Buddha and other Indian seers. 
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All this is a matter of history. Sometime during the Middle 
Ages, the old contacts were loosened, if not lost. In the British 
period in particular, the eyes of India turned more and more to- 
wards the West. Political subjugation meant a large degree of 
intellectual domination. Nevertheless, with the first awakening of 
national consciousness India’s desire of reviving old contacts with 
old friends revived. Even before the British had left, the old rela- 
tions were sought to be restored and Dr. Rabindranath Tagore went 
out to countries of South East Asia and the Far East as India’s un- 
official cultural ambassador. That the desire for friendship was 
mutual was evident from the love and affection with which all these 
countries received him and welcomed the message of India. 

With the attainment of freedom, India is now keen to revive 
her old friendly contacts with all countries of the world. In such 
a context is it surprising that she should be particularly anxious to 
be friends with those who are her neighbours to the East and the 
West? It is a matter for pleasure that these wishes are reciprocal. 
It was desire for- friendship with new India that prompted Turkey 
and Iran to invite me as their guest. The exchange of cultural 
missions with New China is another expression of the same spirit 
of friendship and co-operation. 

This new journal of the Indian Council is intended to contri- 
bute to the establishment of closer relations with countries of South 
East and East Asia. I have every hope that thinkers and writers 
in these countries will reciprocate these feelings and will co-operate 
with us in improving knowledge and understanding of our mutual 
problems. Friendly and cordial relations between countries of the 
region, which contain almost half the population of the entire 
world, will be one of the surest guarantees of world peace and 


goodwill. 
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BOND OF CULTURE AMONG NATIONS 


I HAvE always looked forward to furthering the cause of cultural 
association of India with not only the neighbouring countries to the 
East and West, but with the wider world outside. It is not merely 
a question of wanting such cultural association or considering it 
good, but rather one of the necessities of the situation which compel 
one to do it, or else the result is infinitely worse. I earnestly hope 
that the formation of this Indian Council for Cultural Relations 
will lead to a better understanding between our people and the 
peoples of other countries. 

Having said that, let me state quite frankly the confusion that 
arises in my mind. All kinds of questions crop up, rather basic 
questions, questions which arise from what one sees going on in the 
world around us. We talk of understanding each other, nations, 
individuals and groups, and it seems an obvious thing that people 
should try to understand each other and to learn from one another. 

Yet, whether we look through the pages of history or study 
current events, I sometimes find that people who know each other 
most, quarrel most. Countries which are next door to each other 
in Europe or in Asia somehow rub each other up most and while 
knowing each other very thoroughly, that knowledge itself does not 
lead to greater co-operation or friendship. So what is wrong about 
our method or this procedure? 

That is not a new thing. Even the long pages of history show that. 
Has there been something wrong in individual nations or in the 
approach to this question or something else that has not worked 
as it should have done? : 

Then again, we talk about cultural relations and immediately 
the question arises in my mind what exactly is this thing ‘culture’, 
about which people talk so much. I remember when I was younger 
in years reading about German ‘Kultur’ and of the German people 
of those days trying to spread it by conquest and otherwise, and 
there was a big war to spread this ‘Kultur’ and to resist it. Every 
country and every individual seems to have his peculiar idea of 
culture and so when there is talk about cultural relations, while in 
theory that is very good, actually what happens is that those pecu- 
liar ideas come into conflict and instead of leading to friendship 
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they lead to more estrangements. It is a basic question—what is 
culture? And I am certainly not competent to give a definition of it 
because I have not found it. At any rate, I do not know. 

One can see each nation, each separate civilisation developing 
its own culture and civilisation having some roots in generations 
past, hundreds and thousands of years past, and being intimately 
moulded by that initial conception which started the civilisation 
going along its long path. One sees that conception affected by 
other conceptions—action and interaction between slightly varying 
conceptions. There is, I suppose, no so called culture in the world 
which is absolutely pristine and pure and unaffected by any other 
culture. It simply cannot happen, just as no person can say that 
he belongs one hundred per cent to a particular racial type, because 
in the course of hundreds and thousands of years, changes and 
mixtures have occurred more or less. 

So culture will get a little mixed up—the basic element of a 
particular national culture possibly remaining dominant and yet its 
being affected by and affecting other cultures. If that kind of 
thing goes on peacefully there is no harm in it. But it leads often 
enough to conflicts. It leads sometimes to a fear on the part of one 
group of what they consider their culture being rather overwhelmed 
by an outside or alien influence and then drawing themselves into 
a shell which isolates them, which prevents their thoughts and their 
ideas going out. 

That is an unhealthy situation because in any matter and 
much more so in what might be called a cultural matter, 
stagnation is the worst. Culture, if it has any value must have 
a certain depth, but it must also have a certain dynamic character. 
After all culture depends on a vast number of factors. If we leave 
out what might be called, perhaps the basic mould that was given to 
it in the early stages of a nation’s or a people’s growth, it is affected 
by geography, by climate, by all kinds of events that have happened. 
The culture of Arabia is intimately governed by the geography and 
the desert of Arabia. It grew up in that. Obviously the culture of 
India in the old days was affected greatly as we see it in our literature, 
by the Himalaya Mountains and the forests and the great rivers 
and other things in India. It was a natural growth from the soil. The 
two may mix together and produce a happy combination as they 
often did in various domains of culture, architecture, music, 
literature, etc. 

But where there is an attempt to impose something on the other 
which does not naturally grow or which does not naturally mould itself, 
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without uprooting itself, then comes conflict, Then unfortunately 
something also comes which is basically opposed, to my mind, to all 
idea of culture. And that is the isolation of the mind, the deliberate 
shutting up of the mind to other influences. 

My own view of India’s history is that we can almost measure the 
growth and the advance of India and the decline of India from the 
point of view of when India had her mind open to the outside world 
and when it wanted to close it up. The more it closed it up, the 
more it became static. Life, whether of the individual or of a group 
or a nation or of a society, is essentially a dynamic, changing, growing 
thing. Whatever stops that dynamic idea of growth injures it 
and makes it deteriorate. 

If I may with all respect say so and without meaning any ill 
to any person, we have had great religions and they have had an 
enormous effect on humanity. Yet those very religions, in the 
measure that they made the mind of man static, dogmatic and bigoted 
have had an evil effect according to my thinking. The things they 
said may be good, but the effect of saying anything and adding on to 
it that there you stop and the last word has been said, makes society 
static and therefore it stops the growth of culture. 

How are you to balance these two essential factors? One is that 
the human being, individual or race or nation must necessarily have 
a certain depth and a certain root somewhere. Otherwise if the 
individual is just superficial, he may be outwardly cultured in that 
superficial sense, but that does not count for much, A race or a 
group does not count for much unless it has roots in the past, which 
past after all is the accumulations of generations of experience and 
some type of wisdom. It is essential that you have that, otherwise 
you become just pale copies of something else which has no ee 
meaning to you as an individual or as a group. 

On the other hand one cannot live in the roots alone. The 
roots even wither unless they come out in the sun and the free air, 
and then the roots give you the sustenance and the free air and 
sun, also giving you all kinds of things and branching out and 
flowering. And then one might say that you have balance. 

It is very difficult to balance because some people think a great 
deal about the flower and the leaves in the branches, forgetting that 
they only flourish because there is a stout root beneath them. 
Others think so much of the roots that no flowers or leaves or 
branches are left, only a thick stem somewhere. So how is one to 
balance that and which part of it is real culture and which is not? 

Does culture mean some inner growth in the man? Of course it 
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must. Does it mean the way he behaves to others? Certainly it 
must. Does it mean the capacity to understand the other persons ? 
I suppose so. Does it mean the capacity to make yourself understood 
by the other persons? I suppose so. It means all that. 

A person who cannot understand another’s view-point, is to 
that extent limited in mind and culture because nobody, barring, 
may be, some very extraordinary human beings, can presume to have 
the fullest knowledge and wisdom. And the other party or the other 
group may also have some inkling of knowledge or wisdom or truth 
and if we shut our mind to that, then we not only deprive ourselves 
of it, but we cultivate an attitude of mind which I would beg to say, 
is opposed to that of a cultured man, because the cultured mind 
having roots in itself, should have its doors and windows open, 
imbibing other things. It should have the capacity to understand 
the other’s viewpoint fully even though it cannot agree with it always. 
It may sometimes agree, sometimes not. The question of agreement 
or disagreement only arises when you understand a thing. Otherwise 
it is a blind negation which is not a cultured approach to any question. 

I may use another word, say science. What is the scienti- 
fic approach to life’s problems? It is one of examining everything, 
of seeking truth by trial and error, by experiment, never saying that 
this thing must be so, but trying to understand why it is so and 
if one is convinced of it, accepting it, and the moment some other 
proof comes, changing one’s notions, to have an open mind, not 
a mind which is floating about with every gust of wind, nevertheless 
an open mind trying to imbibe the truth wherever one finds that. 

If that is culture, how far is it represented in the modern 
world and among the nations of today? Obviously, if it was re- 
presented more than it is, many of our problems, national and 
international, would be far easier of solution. 

Almost every country in the world thinks that it has some 
special dispensation from Providence, that it is of the chosen people 
or race, and others may be good or bad or secondary, somewhat 
inferior human beings. It is extraordinary how this human feeling 
persists in all nations without exception, whether of the East or of 
the West. 

The nations of the East are strongly entrenched in their own 
ideas and convictions and sometimes in their own sense of superio- 
rity in regard to certain matters in life. Anyhow, in the course of 
the last two or three hundred years, they had many knocks on the 
head and they were humiliated and they were debased and exploit- 
ed. And so, in spite of sometimes thinking that they were rather 
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superior in many ways, they were forced to admit in other ways 
that they could be knocked about and exploited. To some extent 
this knocking about process brought a sense of realism. There 
was a Slight attempt io escape from that realism. Oh yes, it was 
sad. May be we are not so advanced in the material things, in the 
superficial things; nevertheless, we are superior in the essential 
things, in the spiritual things, in moral values. 

I have no doubt that spiritual things and moral values are 
more important ultimately than other things, but the way one finds 
escape in the thought that one is spiritually superior simply because 
one happens to be in the material and physical sense inferior, is 
surprising and does not follow. It is a mere way of escape from 
really finding out the causes of one’s deterioration. 

Nationalism, of course, is a curious phenomenon which at a 
certain stage in a country’s history gives life and growth and strength 
and unity and at the same time it has a tendency to limit one, 
because one thinks of one’s country as something rather out of pro- 
portion with the rest of the world. The perspective changes and 
one is continuously thinking of one’s own struggles and virtues and 
failings to the exclusion of other thoughts with the result that the 
very same thing, that is nationalism, which is the symbol of growth 
for a people becomes a symbol of stopping that growth of the mind. 

Sometimes again, nationalism when it becomes successful, goes 
on spreading in an aggressive way and it becomes internationally 
a danger. 

So whatever line of thought you follow you arrive at the con- 
clusion that you must find a certain balance between these things. 
Otherwise something that was good turns into evil. 

Culture that is essentially good, looked at from a wrong point 
of view, becomes essentially not only static but aggressive and some- 
thing breeding conflict and hatred. How you are to find a balance, 
I do not know. 

And perhaps that is the problem of today apart from the poli- 
tical and economic problems of the age, because behind it there 
seems to be a tremendous conflict in the spirit of man today, some 
search for something which it cannot find. 

They go to economic theories and those economic theories have 
an undoubted importance because it is just folly to talk of culture 
or even talk of God, when human beings starve and die. The first 
thing that one has to do is to provide the normal essentials of life 
to human beings before you can talk about any thing else and 
there economics comes in, and human beings today are not in a 
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mood to put up with this suffering and starvation and inequality 
when they see that the burden is not equally shared. Others profit 
while they only have to bear the burden. 

So inevitably we have to deal with these problems economically 

and in other ways, but I do think that behind it all there is this 
tremendous psychological problem and question in the minds of 
people. It may be that some people think about it consciously and deli- 
berately and others rather unconsciously and dimly, but there is this 
conflict in the spirit of man. How it will be resolved, I do not 
know. 
One thing that troubles me is this, that often enough people 
who understand each other more and more, begin to quarrel more 
and more. Nevertheless, you cannot say from that that we should 
not. try to understand each other because that will be completely 
limiting oneself and that is something which really cannot be done 
in the modern context of the world. Therefore it becomes essen- 
tial that we must try to understand each other in the right way. 
The right way is important. The right approach, the friendly 
approach is important, because a friendly approach brings a friendly 
response. I have not a shadow of a doubt that it is a fundamental 
rule of human life that if the approach is good, the response ik 
good, If the approach is bad, the response is likely to be bad 
too. 
So if we approach our fellow human beings or other countries 
in the right way, not in any sense of surrendering anything that we 
consider of essential value to truth or to our own genius, but 
nevertheless in a friendly way, with our mind and hearts open and 
prepared to accept whatever good comes to them, then that will lead 
not only to understanding, but ‘the right type of understanding. 

So'I shall leave you to your own labours and to determine what 
is culture and what is wisdom. We grow in learning, in knowledge, 
in experience, till we have such an enormous accumulation of 
them that it becomes impossible to know exactly what we know. 
We are overwhelmed by this and at the same time somehow or 
other one has a feeling that all those put together do not necessarily 
represent a growth in wisdom of the human race. 

‘I have a feeling that it may be that some people who did not 
have all the advantages of modern life and modern science were 
wiser perhaps in the essentials than most of us are. Whether we 
shall be able in later times to combine all this knowledge and 
Scientific growth and betterment of the human species with true 
wisdom or not, I do not know. It is a race between various forces. 
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I am reminded of a famous Greek poet, the saying of a very 
wise man: 
“What else is Wisdom? What of man’s endeavour, 
Or God’s high grace, so lovely and so great? 
To stand from fear set free, to breathe and wait, 
To hold a hand uplifted over Hate, 
And shall not Loveliness be loved for ever?” * 


*From the Prime Minister’s address inaugurating the ICCR. 
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GOODWILL MESSAGES TO OUR JOURNAL 


From 
Dr. S. RADHAKRISHNAN, 


Vice-President of the Indian Union. 


COUNCIL OF STATES SECRETARIAT, 
PARLIAMENT HOUSE, 
NEW DELHI. 


Dated the 8TH May, 1952. 


DEar Dr. SEN, 


I thank you for your letter of the 3rd May. I am sorry 
it will not be possible for me to write an article. I under- 
stand the importance of spreading our ideas in the South 
East Asian countries for we have a good deal in common. 
Any attempt to develop cultural solidarity in South East 
Asia will have fruitful political consequences. 


Yours sincerely, 


Dr. A. C. SEN, 
Editor, Indo-Asian Culture, 


Hyderabad House, 
New Delhi-1. 
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From 
His ExcELLENcY MAHA TuHRAY SiTHu M Kyiv, 


Ambassador for the Union of Burma in India. 


EmBASSY OF THE 
UNION OF BURMA 
New 


Momentous events that occurred in Asia during the last 
decade have completely exploded the myth of the 


“unchanging East”. The entire political and economic 
structure in a greater part of Asia have been vastly changed 
with the weakening and withdrawal of metropolitan powers 
from the region. The countries in Asia are now in a new 
epoch of their existence. Never was there so much need 
than at present for the peoples of Asia to know one another 
better and to work closer together. The journal “Indo- 
Asian Culture” will undoubtedly meet this genuine need. 


(Maunc Kyin) 
Ambassador for the Union of Burma 
in India. 
New Delhi, the 27th May, 1952. 
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From 
His ExceELLENcy Mr. C. COOMARASWAMY, C.B.E., 
High Commissioner for Ceylon in India. 


OFFICE OF THE 
HIGH COMMISSIONER FOR CEYLON 
IN INDIA 


New DEtuHI, May 8, 1952. 


* The Indian Council for Cultural Relations, 


Hyderabad House, 
New Delhi. 


The Indian Council for Cultural Relations has undoubt- 
edly been making good efforts to foster cultural relations with 
the South East Asian Countries. Its decision to start a 
quarterly Journal in English is greatly to be welcomed as 
it will go a long way to further the objects of the Council. 


I wish the Journal all success. 


(C. CooMARASWAMY) 
High Commissioner 
for Ceylon in India. 
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From 
His ExcELLENcY Dr. SOEDARSONO, 
Ambassador for the Republic of Indonesia in India. 


EMBASSY OF THE 
REPUBLIC OF INDONESIA 
IN INDIA 


Cultural Relations come ‘usually long after political and economic 
contacts have been established. “Indo-Asian Culture” has come now 
almost immediately after the Independence of South East -Asia. 

It is of course not a matter of establishing new contacts, but the 
revival of old cherished ties. It will be indeed “sweet silent thoughts” 
in this Quarterly, to summon “the best of what have been said and 
thought in the past.” 

There is indeed a strong desire among many to dig in this rich 
past and to give this a fresh review. We have seen many publica- 
tions already, and a new valuable one is soon coming out: “Sanskrit 
in Indonesia” by Professor Gonda, published by the International 
Academy of Indian Culture, Nagpur. 

-“Indo-Asian Culture” therefore, as a quarterly means of contact, 
will receive a hearty welcome. New cultural movements, I am sure, 
will also receive the attention of those capable of judgment of the 
optima of human activities, and the Quarterly will then also serve 
as a test to our task: the emancipation of Asia. 

I wish the Quarterly a good start and a busy life. 


New Delhi, 10th May, 1952. 
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From 
His ExcELLENcY LUANG PHINIT-AKSON, 
Minister for Thailand in India. 


ROYAL THAI EMBASSY 
NEW DELHI 


Message for Indian Council for Cultural Relations. 


I greatly appreciate the initiative of the Indian Council 
for Cultural Relations to publish a quarterly Journal on 
Indo-Asian Culture and hope that it will lead to better 
understanding and further strengthen the bonds of friend- 
ship and goodwill so happily existing between India and her 
South East Asian neighbours. 


(LuANG PHINIT-AKson) 
Thai Minister. 
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Amrit Kaur Vijayalakshmi Pandit Lilavati Munshi Aizaz Rasul 


Sucheta Kripalani Renu Chakravarty 


SOME 
WOMEN MEMBERS 
OF INDIA’S 
NEW PARLIAMENT 


Jayashri Raiji Uma Nehru 


Mona Hensman Ganga Devi Annie Mascarene Subhadra Joshi 
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Dr. Prasad opens Hyderabad Exhibition— Pt. Nehru seen over 
his left shoulder 


Maulana Azad opens Soviet Art Exhibition 


INDIA’S STATE HEADS 
IN CULTURAL LIFE 


Dr. Radhakrishnan addresses 
Buddha Anniversary 


Courtesy Hindusthan Standard 
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INDIA AND CEYLON 
By 


Dr. R. C. MAJUMDAR, M.A.,° PH.D., F.R.A.S.B, 


CreyLon figures prominently in Indian politics to-day, particularly 
with reference to the status and position of the Indians settled in 
that island. As a background of this somewhat intriguing problem, 
it may be of some interest to deal with the early relations between 
the two countries in a detached spirit, purely as a historical review. 

Geographically, Ceylon once formed a part of India, though 
the two are now separated by a narrow and shallow channel, twenty- 
one miles wide, seven of which are covered by a line of reefs and 
small islands popularly known as Adam’s Bridge. But this barrier 
is so thin that there was once a serious proposal to bridge the 
channel and carry the Railway line right across from India to 
Ceylon. Indeed so close was the connection between the two, that 
even a foreign traveller like Hiuen Tsang (7th century A.D.) re- 
marked that Ceylon is the same as South India. As early as the 
fourth century B.C. Megasthenes observed, no doubt on the autho- 
rity of the Indians, that Ceylon was “separated from the mainland 
by a river.” 

As the Indians are known to have boldly sailed across the Bay 
of Bengal and colonised the whole of Indo-China and Indonesia 
during the early centuries of the Christian era, it would be sur- 
prising indeed if they had not gone over to the island of Ceylon 
even in much remoter times. As a matter of fact all the evidence 
that we possess definitely indicates that it was so. Early traditions 
in both the countries refer to such an intercourse many centuries 
before the Christian era. They also agree in another respect. They 
both aver that the original inhabitants of Ceylon were rude savages, 
and the elements of civilisation were first introduced among them 
by the people of India. It is not necessary to discuss in detail the 
various legends current in both the countries on this subject. They 
are found in the Ramayana, the Jataka stories and the Divyavadana 
in India and faint echoes of these are found in the narrative of 
Hiuen Tsang who must have learnt the story, in a distorted form, 
either from contemporary Indians or from Indian literature. In 
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Ceylon the story is narrated in detail in Mahavamsa and other 
chronicles. In spite of differences in detail the essential elements 
in these stories are common to both countries. They all admit that 
Ceylon was first inhabited by primitive savage tribes called variously 
as Nagas, Yaksas or Raksasas. Either adventurous merchants or 
princes from India first introduced elements of civilised life, and 
the settlement of Indians, both male and female, and gradual inter- 
marriage with primitive peoples gave rise to the Simhalese culture. 

The Valahassa Jataka emphasises the part played by traders in 
the colonisation of Ceylon and tells the story of five hundred mer- 
chants who were shipwrecked on the coast of Ceylon. The Divydva- 
dana gives a long account of Simhala, son of an Indian merchant, 
who went with other merchants to Ceylon for purposes of trade, 
subsequently led a military expedition from India, conquered the 
island, and became itis ruler after defeating the Raksasas. The same 
story is narrated by Hiuen Tsang. Fa-hien also gives the credit of 
first colonisation to Indian merchants. 

The Ceylonese chronicles however, tell a different tale. Accor- 
ding to Mahavamsa the prince Vijaya of Bengal was banished by 
the order of his royal father, and came with 700 followers to Ceylon. 
There he killed the Yaksa chief and founded the city of Tamba- 
panni and many other settlements. He had already married a 
Yaksa wife and had children by her. But, before his formal conse- 
cration, messengers were sent to the Pandya king of Madura asking 
for the hand of his daughter. The king of Madura not only sent 
a princess for Vijaya, but also 100 other maidens for his followers, 
together with craftsmen and a thousand families of the eighteen 
guilds. Vijaya died after a reign of 38 years and as he had no son 
by his Pandya queen, he sent a messenger to his brother in Bengal 
asking him to come to Ceylon to rule after him. But the brother, 
being old, sent one of his sons who succeeded Vijaya. He on his 
part married a Sakya girl of North India and his thirty-two followers 
married the thirty-two attendants who accompanied the queen. 

’ Such is the story preserved in Ceylonese chronicles about the 
origin of the royal dynasty in Ceylon. It is true that legends like 
these cannot be regarded as historical facts, but they are based on 
a ‘substratum of truth. Similar legends are prevalent in Burma, 
Indo-China, and Indonesia in respect of regions colonised by 
Indians. Taking all these into consideration it is impossible to 
doubt that popular tradition has in all these cases faithfully preserved 
the memory of Indian colonists who introduced culture and civilisa- 
tion among these ‘primitive people, © 
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Although the Ceylonese chronicles ignore altogether the part 
played by merchants in the Indian colonisation of Ceylon and give 
the sole credit for the same to prince Vijaya, there are good grounds 
to think that the Jataka version has more faithfully preserved the 
tradition in this respect. We should remember that the main object 
of the Ceylonese chronicles was to trace the history of the royal line 
and hence they confined themselves to the story of Vijaya. The 
history of other Indian colonies leaves no doubt that traders paved 
the way for political conquest. It is to be remembered in particular 
that Ceylon was renowned for its gold and large pearls even in the 
days of Megasthenes and its importance as a centre of trade is noted 
by various writers through successive ages. 

According to the Mahavamsa, prince Vijaya, the founder of 
the royal line in Ceylon and the pioneer of Indian culture in that 
island, hailed from Lala country. Some scholars take this to be 
Lata or Gujarat. But there can be hardly any doubt that it repre- 
sents Radha or Western Bengal, for it is expressly located 
on the way from Vanga to Magadha. The correctness of the 
account of Mahavamsa may be doubted but there can be no 
question that the country called Lala mentioned in it, stand for 
Radha or Western Bengal. The doubt regarding this location 
arises from the statement in the Mahavamsa that Vijaya and his party 
first landed at the “haven called Supparaka” which has been 
identified with Sopara, in the Thana District, north of Bombay. 
To this have been added both ethnic and linguistic peculiarities of 
the modern Simhalese people in order to prove their origin from 
Western India. It is to be remembered however, that there is no 
need to assume only a single stream of migration from a particular 
locality in India, and the Jatakas and the Mahavamsa clearly indi- 
cate that peoples from different parts of India settled in that island. 
Prince Vijaya might have been preceded and must have been 
followed by others, and if, as noted above, trade played an important 
role in the Indian colonisation of Ceylon, we may well believe that 
both the eastern and the western sea-boards of India contributed to 
the growing number of Indian colonists, which must have been 
swelled further by the migration of peoples from the neighbouring 
region of South India, as clearly hinted at in the Mahavamsa. 

A more pertinent question seems to be the relation between 
the Indian settlers and the original inhabitants of the island. The 
Mahavamsa would have us believe that the offspring of Vijaya and 
his Yaksa queen whom he deserted after his marriage with the 
Pandya princess, came to be known as the Pulindas who have been 
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taken to represent the modern Veddas. Such an explanation of 
the origin of well-known primitive peoples like the Sabaras 
and the Pulindas must be regarded with suspicion and we may 
well believe that these two together with the Yaksas and the 
NAgas, correspond to tribes bearing the same names and widely 
spread over India. The cannibalism of these primitive tribes, to 
which all the stories refer, betrays their savage character. At the 
same time these stories indicate some elements of civilisation too 
among them. Among other things they knew cultivation, spinning 
and weaving, had an organised government, and were familiar with 
the religious life of a hermit. It is interesting to remember in this 
connection, the high materialistic civilisation of the Raksasas of 
Lanka as depicted in the Ramayana. On the analogy of what we 
know about other localities, we may well believe that there were 
different strata in the population, of varying degrees of culture and 
civilisation, in Ceylon when Indians first landed there. As inter- 
marriage between them forms a common theme in almost all the 
stories, and this is known to be a characteristic feature of Indian 
colonisation in other regions, we have to admit it in this particular 
case also and exclude the possibility hinted at in the Mahavamsa 
that the civilised people of Ceylon were all descended from Indian 
settlers without any intermixture with the aboriginies of the place. 
In short we shall not be far wrong if we hold that the Aryanisation 
of Ceylon underwent the same process as on the mainland of India. 
Indeed for all practical purposes, evolution of civilisation in Ceylon 
may be regarded as a part of the same process in India. 

The first great landmark in the history of Ceylon after the 
Indian colonisation is the introduction of Buddhism during the 
reign of the great Asoka about the middle of the third century B.c. 
i.e., almost exactly two thousand and two hundred years ago. Although 
a detailed political history of this intervening period is given in the 
Mahavamsa, we possess no account of the evolution of culture during 
this period. But the scattered information that we possess, seems 
to indicate that here too Ceylon was passing through the same phases 
as Brahmanical India. We find reference to the Brahmanas, Jainas, 
Ajivikas and other regular orders of ascetics and hermits. Side by 
side with the primitive beliefs, worship of the higher Hindu gods, 
Visnu and Siva, came to occupy a prominent place in the religion 
of the people. 

All this was changed by the introduction of Buddhism. The 
story of the conversion of Ceylon to Buddhism is a thrice told tale 
and need not be repeated here. But some of its special features 
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should be re-emphasised. Buddhism was introduced in Ceylon and 
South India more or less about the same time but its subsequent 
history in the two regions offers a striking contrast. In Ceylon the 
conversion was more thorough-going and proved to be more perma- 
nent than in South India or for the matter of that, in any other 
region of the mainland of India. Unlike South India, the Puranic 
religions like Saivism and Vaisnavism never again got any foothold 
in Ceylon, and Pali, the sacred literature of the canonical texts, never 
obtained such a permanent footing in South India as in Ceylon. 
Indeed it is difficult to account for the strong hold of Buddhism in 
Ceylon up to the present day if we remember its varying prospects 
in different parts of India in general and in the neighbouring region 
of South India in particular. 

Whatever may be the cause, the permanent hold of Buddhism 
in Ceylon has not only profoundly affected the history and culture 
of that island but has also considerably benefited our own country, 
India. 

It was perhaps a mere accident that the first Buddhist mission- 
aries who went from India to Ceylon, took with them the sacred 
texts written in Pali and not those in other dialects which were also 
current at the time. In consequence of this, the Pali version of the 
Buddhist canon was studied all over Ceylon, with the result that it 
has been completely preserved there though altogether lost in India. 
If we remember that Thailand and Burma, the only other countries 
where the Pali canon is to be found today, received it from Ceylon, 
we must ever remain grateful to that island for having saved from 
oblivion this priceless heritage of India’s past. This is ail the more 
remarkable as for more than two hundred years the canon was 
transmitted by oral tradition till it was put to writing in the reign 
of Vattagamani (29-17 B.c.). Whether during this long interval and 
even later, any additions or alterations were made in the original 
Pali canon by the Buddhist monks of Ceylon, is a moot question. 
Some scholars hold the view that some minor Pali canonical texts 
like the Parivarapatha, Khuddakapatha, Buddhavamsa, Cariyapitaka 
and Apadéna were the composition or compilation of Ceylonese 
monks. 

But whatever we may think of this view, the Ceylonese monks 
enriched Buddhist literature by the addition of commentaries written 
in Simhalese. These commentaries formed the basis for all the Pali 
commentaries, sub-commentaries, glosses, the later Pali manuals 
and their various commentaries, sub-commentaries and _ glosses, 
which form the bulk of the vast non-canoical Pali literature of 
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Ceylon. Some of these were the works of Indian monks living in 
Ceylon and the rest were composed by Ceylonese monks. Among 
the former the name of Buddhaghosa stands foremost. But some 
scholars hold the view that there were three persons bearing the name 
of this commentator and that while two of them were Indians, one 
belonged to Ceylon. 

Such was the dominance of the sacred language Pali in Ceylon 
that as soon as Buddhaghosa completed the Pali version of the 
Simhalese commentaries, the manuscripts of the latter are said to 
have been collected together and burnt. As a matter of fact, the 
Simhalese commentaries are irretrievably lost. This complete super- 
session of the native language by Pali as the vehicle of religious 
thought explains the vast growth of Pali literature and the high 
position that the Pali language has occupied in Ceylon. While the 
Pali language and literature disappeared from India many centuries 
ago, it is still flourishing in Ceylon. 

The Pali language and literature was not the only gift from 
India that Ceylon received along with Buddhism. The technique 
of Indian architecture, sculpture and painting was also transplanted 
to the island and used with admirable effect. The sttipas found in 
large number in Ceylon, are based on the Indian model. They are 
called dagabas and some of the existing specimens date back to the 
third or second century B.c. The Simhalese introduced a new 
feature by adding below the hemispherical dome, three low circular 
courses on a square basement with approaches on four sides by means 
of four stairways. In their massive grandeur some of the Simhalese 
sttipas surpass even those in India. The Rnanweli dagaba, the Great 
Thipa (stipa) built by Dutthagamani in the first century B.c. and 
enlarged before the beginning of the Christian era, has a dome 254 ft. 
in diameter and its paved platform measures 475 ft. by 473 ft. On 
this platform once stood colossal stone figures, finely carved in 
Amaravati style. The Jetavana dagaba is larger still, the diameter 
of the dome at its base being 325 ft., and that of the lowest of the 
circular courses, three of which support the dome, being 367 ft. In 
addition to a number of colossal figures, we have quite a large 
number of fine images, both in stone and bronze (rather copper), 
and decorative sculptures which, though obviously belonging to 
Indian art, have an individuality of their own and show a high 
degree of skill. The same thing is true of painting. The fifth cen- 
tury frescoes of Sigiriya, closely related in style to those of Ajanta, 
“combine a great elegance of manner with a penetrating sensuality”. 
One very interesting feature of these paintings is their perfect pre- 
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servation which must be regarded as extraordinary in view of the 
fact that they have been exposed to the open air for fourteen 
hundred years. 

It must be due primarily to Buddhism that instead of a narrow 
insular spirit, an international outlook was developed among the 
people of this small island. This is abundantly proved by the cul- 
tural relation which Ceylon maintained with India and China, and 
the effective part it played in the regeneration of Theravada 
Buddhism in Burma and Thailand. Though these two latter 
countries at first obtained Buddhist teachings directly from India, 
they were dependent in later days upon Ceylon to a large extent 
for the pure form of Hinayana religion and the Pali canon in which 
it was embedded, as both of these had by this time nearly disappeared 
from India. Today there is an indissoluble bond between Ceylon, 
Burma and Thailand as the only countries where the Hinayana form 
of Buddhism and the Pali language are still active forces in the life 
of the people. 

We can trace the same wider international outlook even in 
earlier times. When King Dutthagamani (101-77 B.c.) laid the 
foundation-stone of the Great Thapa mentioned above, the ceremony 
was attended by Buddhist monks from well-known centres of 
Buddhism in India such as Sravasti, Vaisali, Rajagrha, Saranatha, 
Kausambi, Ujjayini, Gaya, Pataliputra and Kashmir. The list 
includes Alasanda, the city of the Yonas, Pallabhogga (country) and 
Vanavasi (in Kanara). The most striking thing in the above list 
is the paucity of geographical names in South India which was the 
nearest to Ceylon. Indeed it appears that spiritually Ceylon was 
more closely connected with the distant North of India than with 
the neighbouring region of the South, 

This was not, however, the case in the political sphere. Here 
geography asserted itself and Ceylon became a target of attack of its 
Tamil neighbours. Not unoften it became a mere pawn in the 
game of South Indian politics. The shallow channel of twenty-one 
miles could not save it from its aggressive neighbours in India and 
so far as recorded history goes, we find invasions and counter-inva- 
sions going on till far down into the Middle Ages. The Cholas 
inflicted untold miseries on the unhappy island and sometimes even 
brought large parts of it under political occupation. But Ceylon also 
made successful attacks from time to time and sometimes even held 
the balance between the rival Tamil powers fighting for supre- 
macy. The tedious details of this long and protracted struggle need 
not be given here but it is necessary to emphasise the fact that at least 
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:) from the beginning of the Christian era Ceylon was, politically 
ae speaking, an integral part of South India for all practical purposes. 
me It is hardly necessary to dwell at length upon the commercial 

and industrial relations between Ceylon and India. The pearls and 


Ve. gems of Ceylon always attracted Indian trader and are referred to 
fi: in Kautilya’s Arthasastra. In the first century a.p. the Greek author 
mi: of the Periplus mentions pearls, transparent stones, muslins and 
1 tortoise-shells as the products of Ceylon. A detailed account of 
pti: Ceylon’s trade is furnished by Cosmas Indicopleustes (6th century A.p.). 
| “It is frequented by a great press of merchants from far countries”, 
6 says he. “From all parts of India, Persia and Ethiopia come a multi- 
Mi, tude of ships to this island . . . and it sends ships likewise hither 
4): and thither in all directions.” 
if Among the merchandise exported from Ceylon are mentioned 
if silk-cloth, aloe-wood, cloves and sandalwood. “And so this island 
{it. Sielebida (i.e., Simhaladvipa)”, continues the author, “placed in 
on the midst of India, receives goods from all markets and ships to all, 
| ‘ being itself a very great market.” 
pai?) So even this foreign writer of the sixth century A.p. regarded the 
' i island of Ceylon as ‘placed in the midst of India’, although he knew 
a, its geographical position quite accurately. The reason is not far to 
f) seek, This can be best expressed in the words of two writers, one 
gi Indian and the other a Simhalese. The former writes: “The age- 
a long connection between India and Ceylon is not only cultural. It 
Pid is geological, geographical, racial, political, commercial, industrial, 
et palaeographic, linguistic, literary, religious, artistic, philanthropic, 
Big administrative, and educational as well.1” The latter observes that 
1%, “every great change in Inda—political, religious, social or economic 
fits —had its repercussions in this island, and every wave of Indian 


it civilization up to the end of the fifteenth century made its way to 
ahi this land and left its mark on the life and thought of its people.? ” 


ae : 1Barua, B. M., Ceylon Lectures, p. 4. 
bite. - 2Mendis, G. C—The Early History of Ceylon, p. 1. 
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THE HYDERABAD EXHIBITION IN NEW DELHI 


On the 10th April, Dr. Rajendra Prasad, President of India, 
presided over the inaugural ceremony of an Exhibition of Art, Archzo- 
logy and Handicrafts of the Hyderabad State, held in Hyderabad 
House, New Delhi. The ceremony was attended, among many 
others, by Pandit Nehru, Prime Minister of India and several other 
Cabinet Ministers of the Union Government. Sri B. Ramakrishna 
Rao, Chief Minister of Hyderabad, delivered a brief introductory 
address. The Exhibition remained open for about two months and 
drew numerous visitors. 

In the elegant and luxurious setting of the spacious halls and 
corridors of Hyderabad House, this Exhibition was a unique one. 
Few Exhibitions, held in India, can stand comparison with this one 
in elegance of setting, refinement of background and quiet dignity 
of the atmosphere. The Hyderabad Court has always been noted 
for those aristocratic graces associated with Royalty and its liberal 
patronage of art and culture has also been always in conformity 
with the best traditions of the Indian ideal of rulership. Art is 
often born among the humble but homage to it-has to be paid by the 
high and mighty, in order that it may find its proper place in the life 
of the community. 

Hyderabad gave India some of her proudest historical posses- 
sions, viz., three versions of Asoka’s Minor Rock Edict at Maski, 
Palkigundu and Gavimath (the first of which, viz., at Maski, be 
it noted, is the only one among the large number of Asoka Inscrip- 
tions found at different places of India, that mentions that great 
Emperor by his personal name of ‘Asoka’); the inimitable beauty of 
the lines and the brilliant colours, yet as fres!: as new, of the fresco 
paintings of the Ajanta caves; the superb exccution of the gigantic 
sculptural and architectural conception of the Ellora rock-cut 
temples. One had only to see the present exhibition to realise how 
abundantly Hyderabad has gone on adding to her treasures. 

Ranging from pre-historic archeology to modernistic painting, 
the Exhibition covered a wide field represented by well-selected 
specimens of a great variety—stone implements and other remains 
of early man; ancient and medieval coins, among the former being 
many of the “punch-marked” variety, so interesting to numismatists; 
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photos of archzological remains of temples, monuments, etc.; sculp- 
ture; reproduction in colour and original size of Ajanta cave 
paintings; Inscriptions; Manuscripts and calligraphy; historical 
letters and documents; painting; arms and weapons (including 
personal swords and daggers worn by Mughal emperors and 
empresses); handicrafts, etc. 

The rich variety of the exhibits is due to the contributions made 
by the State Archzological Department, the State Museum, the 
Salar Jung Art Collection, the Hyderabad Art Society, the State and 
other Libraries, the Central School of Arts and Crafts, the Records 
Office, the Osmania University, etc. 

The pre-historic remains indicate that Hyderabad territory was 
one of the oldest sites in the world inhabited by man. The richness 
of the archzological finds shows that a high degree of civilization 
flourished here from very early to medieval times and that Buddhism 
had once a firm foothold here. The Exhibition further shows how 
richly promising careful excavation on scientific lines is at every old 
site in India. 

Dr. Rajendra Prasad said in his speech in inaugurating the 
Exhibition that he wished it were a permanent one in New Delhi. 
We very much hope that this wish of the President of India may be 
fulfilled. We beg, however, to add a further suggestion that the 
Exhibition should once go round the principal cities of India and 
also that, as an independent unit or as part of an all-India organisa- 
tion, it should once go round other parts of the world where Indian 
art is understood. 

The success of the Exhibition was also largely due to the 
courtesy and helpfulness of the staff on duty. The never-failing 
personal assistance of the aged Curator of Hyderabad Museum, 
Sri Khwaja Md. Ahmed, .a., LL.B., who had been himself the 
digger of many of the treasures, given to all who made demands on 
him, deserves special mention. Sri L. N. Gupta, Education Secretary 
of Hyderabad State, also took a noteworthy part in the organisation 
of the Exhibition. 

Among the large number of exhibits in the different sections, 
we reproduce here only four specimens of sculpture and one of a 
coin, viz., 

No. 1. A Crystal Head of Buddha. It is broken at the neck and 
belonged probably to a full figure in seated or standing posture. 
The actual size of the head is about half-an-inch in length. Seen 
even under a lens, its details are blurred by reflection of light but 
when at last the right angle of view is obtained, the clear-cut eyes, 
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the fine nose, the protruding lips, the sharp chin and the prominent 
ear-lobes stand out in bold relief inspite of their tiny dimensions. 
It was found in Maski in Raichur District, the site of an Asoka Ins- 
cription. Date not later than the 3rd century A.p. 

No. 2. A Punch-marked Silver Coin. Actual size less than an 
inch in diameter. Figures of solar wheel, broad arrow and taurine, 
two elephants to right and caitya tree. Found in a treasure-trove 
at Karimnagar. Date probably some cent. B.c. 

No. 3. A Bronze image, probably of the goddess Dipa-Laksmi, 
standing on the full-blown petals of a lotus. Actual height about 
6 inches. Found in Hamamkonda in Warangal District. Date c. 
2nd cent. A.v. The execution of the features and of the details of 
ornaments and dress is very sharp. The folds of the clothing around 
the thighs show clear traces of gold painting. The back view is not 
flat but in the round. The whole pose is remarkably Egyptian, 
noticeable also in the waist-lines and the curves of the hips, although 
conceived fully in the Indian spirit. It shows Egyptian influence, 
no doubt through direct contact. This image is one of the most 
delicate among the entire range of the sculptural exhibits. 

No. 4. A broken Bust made of whitish sandstone resembling 
inferior marble. Found in Panigiri. Probable date c. 2nd cent. A.p. 
The pose is remarkably reminiscent of a Roman Bust, so also is the 
execution of well-formed muscles on the chest, back and upper 
arms. The head-gear also is rather unusual. The identification is 
unknown ; the Curator is of the opinion that it might have formed 
part of a group of figures in a scene of Buddha’s temptation by 
Mara. Actual height about 4 inches. 

No. 5. A stone image of a female doorkeeper, dvdra-palika, 
one of a pair that usually adorn the entrance of temples. Found in 
Warangal. Probable date c. 13th cent. A.v. Height about 2 ft. The 
pair were exhibited on both sides of the frontage of a Hall in 
Hyderabad House, now the Library and Reading Room of the 
Indian Council for Cultural Relations and formerly the Dining 
Room of the ladies of the Nizam’s Court. This Hall, it may be 
incidentally mentioned, has on its interior walls, among other 
frescoes, the reproduction in original colours of two Ajanta wall- 


paintings. 
A. C, S. 
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DVIPANTARA BHARATA OR INDIA OF THE ISLANDS 


ProF. Dr. RADHAKAMAL MUKERJEE 


The Nine Island Kingdoms (nava-bheda) of Bharata-varsa 


The geographical isolation of India is a myth sedulously pro- 
moted by some British historians. It was the age of the Guptas 
that witnessed India’s cultural expansion not merely in the heart 
of Asia with Indian colonies and kingdoms distributed from the 
frontiers of Gandhara and Kashmir northward to the oases of 
Central Asia and north-eastward to the Chinese frontier, but also 
beyond the seas in South-East Asia. 

The trans-Himalayan outposts included Sailadesa (Kashgar), 
Ghokhuka (Yarkhand), Kustana or Godana (Khotan), Chadota 
(Niya), Chalmada (Shan-Shan), Bharuka (Uch-Turfan), Kuchi 
(Kuchar), Agnidesa (Karasahr) and Turapamni (Turfan). The 
Sanskrit name of the river Tarim was Sita. 

As in the North, so in the East the colonies and kingdoms had 
Sanskrit names: 

Ceylon— (Lanka, Simhala, Tamraparni or Amradvipa), 
Nagadvipa, Ratnadvipa (divisions of Ceylon), Ahu- 
dvipa (isle of Kara); 

Burma— (Suvarnabhimi, Maramma, Sriksetra), Ramanna- 
desa; 

The Malaya  Peninsula—(Malayadvipa,  Salmalidvipa), 
Kaka-dvipa (Kokkonagara), Ganganagara (Perak) 
Kedah (Katahadvipa), Kama-lanka or Karma-ranga 
(Ligor); 

Siam— (Syama, Dvaravati), Sukhodaya (Sukhothat); 

Cambodia and Annam—(Kambuja and Campa) ; 

Sumatra— (Suvarnadvipa or Srivijaya): Java— (Yavadvipa), 
Madura— (Madhura); Borneo—(Varunadvipa), Bali 
(Balidvipa) and Panyupayana (the Philippines). 

Mention is also made of Karpuradvipa identified with north- 
western Sumatra, celebrated for camphor (Malay, 
kapur barus). 

The link between Greater i.idia beyond the mountains and 
Greater India beyond the seas is represented by Gandhara, which 
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till the beginning of the Muslim conquest was regarded as an 
integral part of Bharatavarsa and from one of whose towns, 
Kamboja, the eastern colony of Cambodia was possibly named. 

In the Vamana Purana, the names of the nine divisions (nava- 
bheda) or territories across the seas (Samudrantarita) included in 
Bharata-varsa and designated as Dvipantara or Island-India, are 
given as follows: Indradvipa (Burma), Kaserumat, Tamraparna 
(Tamraparni) Gabhastimat, Nagadvipa (Nicobar), Kataha (Kedah), 
Simhala (Ceylon), Varuna (Borneo) and Kumara. It has not been 
possible for the historians to identify all the islands. (Dvipa, 
according to Panini, means land surrounded by water on two sides, 
and hence includes a peninsula like Malaya.) 

Sankha-dvipa and Varaha-dvipa noted in the Vayu Purana, are 
Sankhay and Barawa islands referred to by the Arabs. Anga-dvipa, 
mentioned in the Vayu and Brahmanda Puranas may be identified 
with Kambuja 

I Tsing who visited India from China in 673 A.C., after a 
sojourn of 6 months in Sumatra, for the study of Sanskrit grammar, 
mentioned more than ten colonies in this region where Indian 
customs and religious practices along with Sanskrit learning were 
prevalent, including Sri Bhoga (Sri Vijaya) in Sumatra, Kalinga 
(Purva Kalinga) in Java, Mahasin and Pembua in Borneo and the 
islands of Kun-lun, Bali and Bhojapara. 

In KaAlidasa’s Raghuvamsa (VI. 57) we have a reference to 
Dvipantara associated with the clove flower, native to the eastern 
islands—“The breeze scented with lavanga blossom and wafted 
across the seas assuages the fatigue of the amorous king of Kalinga”, 
the kingdom which played a dominant role in the early colonisa- 
tion of Dvipantara. Purva Kalinga is the name of Java or a part of 
Java according to Chinese history, and thus the poet’s mention of 
Dvipantara in connection with the king of Kalinga is extremely 
apposite. Both Simhala and Tamraparna are probably derived 
from cinnamon (Tamalapatra), the natural product of Ceylon, 
from which the Indian and Greek traders called the island, simhala- 
dvipa or Tambapannidvipa. 


The Indianisation of Simhala (Ceylon) 


The poet also refers to the king of Anupa-Desa (the Narbada 
valley with its capital, Mahismati) establishing his sacrificial posts 
in eighteen islands as token of his sovereignty (VI. 38.) ‘Tamra- 
parna or the island of Ceylon was the first of the Dvipantara 
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Bharata to come under the ambit of Indian culture, The ancient 
Ceylonese chronicles, the Dipavamsa and the Mahavamsa mention 
the earliest Indian contact as due to the landing of Prince Vijaya 
Simha of Bengal, who after a short struggle with the natives, be- 
came king and named the island Simhala or Sihala. This episode 
whici: took place in the 5th century B.C. is represented in one of 
the frescoes of Ajanta. 

One of the earliest inscriptions, the Ritigala inscription, written 
in Brahmi character is as old as about the 3rd century B.C. Here 
we have the names of Devanampiya Maharaja Gamani Tissa 
(Saddha Tissa) an? his son Abhaya (Lanja Tissa). The Maha- 
bharata mentions that the Sinhalas attended the celebrated 
Rajastya sacrifice performed by the Pandavas at Indraprastha. The 
ancient inhabitants of the island were the Nagas (whence the name 
Nagadvipa), Yakkhas (whose women are mentioned in the Valahassa 
Jataka as ship-wrecking mariners and devouring them) and 
Raksasas (mentioned in the Ramayana and much later by Hiuen 
Tsang). Several of the Buddhist Jatakas as well as the Milinda- 
pattha mention sea-voyages to Tamraparni or Ceyon. 

According to the Ceylonese chronicles, the first introduction of 
Buddhism into the island was due to the mission sent by Asoka and 
headed by his son Mahindra. Later on Asoka’s daughter, the nun 
Sanghamitra, carried to the island from Bodh-Gaya a branch of the 
sacred Bodhi-tree, which was planted in the Mahavihara established 
in their honour and is still recognised as the Jaya-mahabodhi. The 
conversion of the king, Devanampiya Tissa, and the activities of 
Mahindra, Sumana and Sanghamitra led to the whole island going 
Buddhist. The Sinhalese kings built magnificent monasteries and 
stupas bigger than any in India, and Ceylon still treasures some of 
the most sacred relics of the Buddha and his early disciples. One 
of the greatest and most pious king-builders of Ceylon was Duttna- 
gamani or Dutugamunu who rescued the islands from the subjec- 
tion of the Chola conqueror, Elara, accomplished the task of poli- 
tical unification and constructed the famous Ruanwali Dagoba that 
enshrined the Buddhist relics. Mahayana Buddhism came to 
Ceylon in the early centuries of the Christian era as indicated by 
the Nagarjunikonda inscriptions. 

During the reign of king Mahanaman (412-34 A.C.) the 
famous Buddhist monk, Buddhaghosa went from Bodh-Gaya to _ 
Ceylon, where he wrote some famous commentaries on the Pali 
Buddhist canon that are recognised as authoritative throughout the 
East. Buddhaghosa visited Burma in 450 A.C. bringing with him 
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a copy of the Pali Tripitaka as the gift of Ceylon to this country. 
The famous Allahabad Prasasti of Samudragupta mentions that the 
Ceylonese and several other insular peoples, referring to the inhabi- 
tants of the eastern islands (Dvipantara), propitiated him by the 
offer of homage and tribute or presents. Thus Ceylon along with 
the Indian archipelago came under the influence of the Gupta 
Empire. 

In the latter half of the sixth century a.c. Ceylon was con- 
quered by the Pallava king, Simhavisnu, and again by his grandson 
Narasimhavarman, After the decline of the Pallava Empire which 
included Ceylon, the island came under the suzerainty of the Cholas 
under Rajendra Chola I, along with the Nicobar islands and parts 
of Malaya and the Indian archipelago. The Sailendra Empire of 
Java had an arduous and protracted trial of strength with the 
Chola power, and one of the causes of its decline was the failure 
of an expedition against the island of Ceylon in the 13th century. 

Ceylon has remained Buddhist for about 22 centuries; her rice 
agriculture and irrigation, arts and crafts, drama and music still 
bear the impress of Indian culture and way of living. The statues 
of the Buddha and Bodhisattvas at Anuradhapura and other ancient 
capitals and the frescoes at Sigiriya show the typical Indian style at 
its best, vying the creations at Mathura, Sarnath and Ajanta 
in their formal values, poise and serenity. The Hindu temples of 
Pollannaruva (Pulastipura) bear the impress of the Chola style, 
while many bronze images of Hindu deities that have been found, 
show South Indian influences. 


Incentives of Colonisation 


The causes of the acceleration of Indianisation that embraced 
most of the kingdoms of the peninsula of Indo-China, except those 
inhabited by the Annamites and all the kingdoms of western Indo- 
nesia are manifold. The major causes, according to George Coedes, 
are economic, viz., the demand for luxuries—spices, scented woods, 
perfumes, camphor, etc.—consequent on Alexander's conquest of 
north-west India and the contact with the Western Mediterranean 
world; the demand for new sources of gold, following the closing 
of the caravan route across Bactria by which India had supplied 
itself with gold from Siberia; the development of the construction 
of large Indian and Chinese junks, using a technique borrowed 
from the Persian Gulf, and the discovery of the periodic alterna- 
tion of the monsoons, 
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The Jatakas, the Brhatkatha and the Milindapafha alike 
testify that in the two centuries immediately preceding and follow- 
ing the birth of Christ, overseas trade and exploration captured the 
imagination of the Indian people. Stories and legends of the 
period describe romantic adventures of “gold-seekers” in far-off 
lands across the seas, difficult “goat, mouse, bamboo and creeper 
paths” in thick jungles and also the perils of the voyage together 
with the fabulous riches brought from distant shores. All this 
amply demonstrates that commerce stimulated the colonisation of 
Dvipantara Bharata. The voyage from India to Fou-Nan (Cam- 
bodia) and back in the 3rd century A.C. took three or four years 
according to a Chinese source. Fa Hien (54 a.c.) took only a 
fortnight for the voyage from Tamralipti to Simhala in fine 
weather in winter, and about three months from Simhala to Java 
in tempestuous weather, breaking journey at an island for the re- 
pair of leakage in his ship. In the seventh century I Tsing took 
only two months for the journey from Sri-Vijaya to Nagapatam. 
As the voyage in the eastern waters became less hazardous and took 
shorter time, the Indian merchants flocked to the markets of Malay 
and the Indian Archipelago in larger numbers. 

‘Gold is abundant in Sri-Vijaya’, notes I Tsing who also 
mentions the following important agricultural products as merchan- 
dise: betel-nuts (pin-lang, Sanskrit puing), nut-megs, cloves 
(lavanga) and Baros-camphor. The wealth, luxury and flourishing 
condition of arts, crafts and trade of the Gupta Empire to which 
Fa Hien bears ample testimony, promoted both western and 
eastern commerce. In fact the extension of the Gupta Empire to 
Gujarat and the eastern sea-board from Kalinga to Kanchi with 
their famous sea-ports and markets, gave a great filip to the lucra- 
tive Indo-Chinese trade in gold, silver, spices and areca nuts as well 
as to colonisation and settlement in Dvipantara Bharata. 

To these economic causes must be added a political factor— 
the political unrest and confusion in Western India and Gujarat 
due to the discomfiture of the Sakas and the White Huns as the 
result of the conquests of the Gupta Emperors and of Yasodharman, 
the advance of the Sassanians and Turks from the north and the 
later conquests of Prabhakaravardhana and Harsha. Thus swarms 
of foreign and Indian refugees must have sought the ports of 
Gujarat and Western India for emigration beyond the seas from the 
fourth to the middle of the eighth century. 

The Javanese chronicles have preserved the tradition that Java 
was first colonised by a Prince from Gujarat as early as 75 A.D. 
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Similarly Cambodian tradition and Chinese history indicate that 
the Hindu kingdom of Fou-Nan (comprising Cambodia, Cochin- 
China and Annam) was founded in the first or second century A.c, 
as the result of the migration of the Brahman Kaundinya or the 
Kshatriya Adityavamsa, king of Indraprastha, who married the 
daughter of the local Naga king, Soma, and established the royal 
Somavaméa in the land. P. C. Bagchi suggests that Fou-Nan is the 
Chinese equivalent of Brahma (-desa), by which the entire Indian 
colony was known. Only Burma or Brahma-deSa retains this name. 

It was in the first century after Christ that both the Sakas and 
Parthians or Pahlavas first made their far-reaching incursions into 
the Indus valley and Western India, carving out kingdoms on the 
ruins of the Satavahana Empire. Political and social unsettlement 
that began in the Indus delta, Kathiawar and Western India and 
lasted for a whole millenium since Christ, stimulated adventure and 
colonisation in the Far East that waxed and waned with political 
and economic conditions. In South India the recurrent conflicts 
between the Pallavas, the Pandyas, the Cholas and the Cheras, all 
maritime powers, as well as the pressure from the Imperial 
Vakatakas and their succesors on the north, promoted the first 
Pallava settlements in Malaya, Cambodia, Sumatra and Java between 
the first century B.C. and the second century A.C. 


Brahmanical and Buddhist Cults of 
Overseas Colonisation 


Some important cults and legends, Brahmanical and Buddhist, 
grew up in connection with Indian maritime enterprise. There is 
the Puranic legend of the sage Agastya drinking up the waters of 
the ocean in order to protect the coastal peoples of South India 
against the attacks of the Rakshasas, denizens of lands under the 
sea, who harried the coastal villages by stealthily arriving in the 
night by ship. Pannikar suggests that this Puranic version taken 
with the worship of Agastya in all the colonies, indicates that the 
earliest Indian voyages to the islands were for the purpose of 
chasing pirates who had become a source of danger to coastal peoples. 
The Vayu-Purana mentions that Agastya paid visits to Varunadvipa, 
Sankhadvipa, Malayadvipa and Yavadvipa. In Java, Agastya is still 
worshipped as the teacher of the Saiva cult (Siva-guru) and is 
popular under the Javanese name of Valaing. Now Valaing means 
the Pole-star that directs ships in uncharted seas. Thus it is that 
Agastya, at once the founder of Saivism and the patron saint of 
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seamen and colonists, is still worshipped throughout south-east 
Asia, such worship having established itself in the Indian archipelago 
before the 7th century a.c. In some Javanese images we find the 
Siva-guru or Bhattaraka-guru Agastya associated with another sage, 
viz., Trinavindu, son of Paragurama. 

We find the images of Agastya not only in Java but also in 
Cambodia. An inscription from Anghor Vat runs thus: “The 
Brahman Agastya, born in the land of the Aryans, devoted to the 
worship of Siva, having come by his psychic powers to the land of 
the Cambodians for the purpose of worshipping the Siva-linga 
known as Bhadreévara, and having worshipped the god for a long 
time, attained to beatitude.” Agastya accordingly is the mythical 
hero, harbinger and propagator of Aryan civilisation not only in 
South India but also in Indonesia. He was no doubt an ardent 
Saiva, the spiritual preceptor or ancestor of many ruling princes, the 
builder of shrines and the patron saint of navigators, merchants and 
colonists overseas, and he shines as the star Canopus in the Indian 
Ocean. The cult of Agastya is the indissoluble cultural link 
between Bharata and Dvipantara-bharata. In his name even today 
the people of the islands take their oath: “So long as the Sun and 
the Moon last in our heavens, so long as the earth remains girt by 
the four seas, so long as the wind runs to the ten quarters, so long 
will reverence last to the name of Valaing (Agastya).” Other 
Brahmanical cults that originated in connection with Indianisation 
overseas are those of Bhrgu Rsi and Hiranya-dama in Kambuja. 

Buddhism similarly threw out a popular cult of protection of 
seamen and colonists abroad. The patron Buddhist deity of seamen 
and overseas settlers was Dipankara Buddha (Buddha of the Isles). 
George Coedes points out that until the fifth century, most of the 
images found in South-East Asia were those of the Dipankara Buddha 
of the Amaravati school of art, which have been found at P’ong 
Tuk and Korat (Siam), Dong Duong (Annam), Palembang (Sumatra), 
Jamber (East Java) and Sampanga (Celebes). These images some- 
times constitute the earliest evidence of Hinduisation of the respective 
regions. The oldest Sanskrit inscription of South-East Asia—that 
of Vo Canh of Champa—in an early South Indian script of the 2nd 
or 3rd century A.c. is believed to be of Buddhist inspiration, as were 
some at least or those of Wellesley province in Malacca. 

The distribution of the Dipankara Buddha images of the Amara- 
vati type in South-East Asia during the early centuries of the mille- 
nium points to the fact that the first impetus to colonisation in the 
East came from the Satavahana Empire that dominated for about three 
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centuries (73 B.c. to 218 a.c.) the strategic territory in middle India 
extending from sea to sea. Its capital was Pratisthana (Paithana of 
Ptolemy) on the banks of the Godavari and its important sea- 
ports included Dhanakataka, Masulipatam and Konarka on the Bay 
of Bengal while Vaijayanti (near Goa) and Kalyana or Kalyani were 
prosperous commercial emporia in the west. 

The Satavahana Empire grew immensely rich out of trade and 
commerce, as evidenced by the excavation of the great Karli caves 
through the generosity of a single merchant prince of Vaijayanti and 
of another Buddhist cave monastery mentioned in a Nasik inscrip- 
tion as having been excavated at the expense of the merchant prince 
Ushavadata. Names of numerous merchants of Kalyan ‘are also 
inscribed on the caves of Kanheri and Junnar. The stories of 
Gunadhya who lived in Pratisthana, are full of ocean-going episodes 
and adventures while ships were inscribed on the coins of the 
empire. Merchants’ voyages are mentioned from Tamralipti to the 
islands of Kataha, Karpira, Suvarna and Simhala, while there is a 
story of the hero of the seas (Samudra-sura). 

Another guardian deity of the sea is Manimekhala who holds a 
blazing stone and is appointed by the gods to rescue ship-wrecked 
mariners. We come across her not only in the Mahajanaka and 
Sankha Jatakas and the famous epic of the Tamil literature but also 
in the Cambodian and Siamese Ramayanas. This ocean deity belongs 
originally to the Tamil land but her fame and worship spread to 
Ceylon, Burma, Siam and Cambodia with the trade and colonisation 
enterprises of the Pallavas and the Cholas. Just as Agastya has his 
original home in Rameswaram in the extreme south of the 
Peninsula, so Manimekala’s home, according to certain traditions, is 
Kanchi or Kaveripaddinam on the Coromandal Coast. 


PLACES OF BUDDHIST PILGRIMAGE 
RAJAGRHA 
By 
A. L. CHATTERJI, B.Sc. 


[ In this series will be given the accounts of some famous places of Buddhist 
pilgrimage. The itinerary begins form Calcutta, the chief point of convergence of 
traffic from the east and the south. 302 miles northwest from Calcutta by the East 
Indian Railway is Bakhtiyarpur Junction where the visitor has to change into a 
Light Railway line which ends at Rajgir (the modern name of Rajagrha, Raja- 
gaha in Pali), 33 miles southwards. 

18 miles from Bakhtiyarpur on this Light Railway is Bihar Shariff, once the 

capital of some of the Buddhist Kings of the Pala dynasty, who ruled over north 
India during the 8th—12th centuries A.D. It was called Uddandapura or 
Odantapura in those days. The place was also the seat of a Buddhist University, 
founded by some scholars from Nalanda, under the patronage of the Pala Kings. 
_ 8 mile further on is Nalanda. The visitor is advised not to alight here now 
but continue his journey to Rajgir, as no conveyances, accommodation or food 
is available at Nalanda. After having made arrangements for board and 
lodging in Rajgir, the visitor can see Nalanda at his convenience. Trains run 
both ways every three hours between the two places from dawn to evening. 

Accommodation is available in Rajgir in the Government Dak Bunglow or 
Rest House, in the dharamsalas, the Burmese Buddhist Temple or in the lodgings 
of the Pandas (professional priest guides). 

The next article will be on Nalanda.] 


Four holy places are named in the Buddhist Scriptures as the 
principal shrines which the pious should visit and worship at, viz., 
the Lumbini Wood where Buddha was born, Bodh-Gaya where he 
obtained Enlightenment, the Deer Park in Sarnath-Benares where 
he preached his First Sermon and Kusinara (KuSinagara) where he 
died. Rajgir is therefore not one of these four chief: shrines. But 
yet modern historians look upon Rajgir as the chief centre of pri- 
mitive Buddhism. Buddha paid many visits to this place and 
spent many rains-retreats here. It is recorded that once he spent a 
whole year at a stretch in Rajgir. 

Rajgir was the capital of Buddha’s royal friend and patron 
Bimbisara, the King of Magadha. Sariputra, Maudgalyayana, 
Maha-Kasyapa and several other leading disciples of Buddha hailed 
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from the Rajgir-Nalanda region. On the outskirts of Rajgir lay a 
those famous spots, associated so closely with Buddha’s life—the a 
Vulture Peak (Grdhrakita, Gijjhakita), the most favourite abode ‘4 
of Buddha, and the Bamboo Grove— (Venuvana, Veluvana). 
Rajgir has not been properly excavated yet but enough indi- a 
cations ‘are still left on the surface to make the identification pos- ig 
sible of many of the spots so frequently referred to in Pali litera- iy 
ture. In fact the place abounds in ruins of great antiquity on all 2 
sides of it. We shall refer only to a few of the most important 4 


sites. 

As one proceeds southward from the Railway Station, one sees 
on the right an extensive area surrounded with a great wall made of 
large stone blocks. This was probably the palace-fortress built by “ 
King Ajatasatru, son of Bimbisara, during his sixteen-years’ war 
with the Licchavis. The Burmese Temple faces one end of this 
area and is built on the remains of a mud wall that enclosed the 
habitations of the common people who lived close to this palace- 
fortress. 

This stone-walled palace-fortress, according to some authorities, 
might have been built as a second capital probably by Ajatasatru 
after old Rajagrha had been destroyed by fire or deserted after the 
outbreak of an epidemic. Immediately outside the western wall 
(made of mud and not of stone-blocks)_ of this area, is a dead and 
narrow water-channel, along the banks whereof there are indica- 
tions to show that the water-front was a cremation ground at some 
time, possibly the cremation ground in the Cool Woods or 
Sitavana of Pali narratives. The neighbouring area extending 
almost up to the foot of the hills on the south, was probably the 
Cool Woods where Buddha often dwelt. The hill-slopes were pro- 
bably called Sappasondiya-pabbhara in those days. 

The elevated ground on the other side of the water channel 
was the site of the great relic-stipa built by Asoka with a vihara 
or monastery adjacent to it. Nearby stood a stone pillar, more 
than 50 ft. high, with an inscription of Asoka’s on it. 

Returning now to the road in front of the Burmese Temple 
and continuing on it, the visitor will notice on his left rows of 
ruins on both sides of the ancient high road, now recognisable from 
a low-lying line extending north-south. These ruins are of stupas, 
monasteries, caityas or cathedrals, temples etc. 

_ The large ruin with a high foundation of stone blocks in front 
(west) of the Japanese Temple was probably the Stipa built by 
Ajatagatru at the request of Maha-Kasyapa, for the safe preserva- 
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1, RAILWAY STATION, 2. ASOKA STUPA, 3. BURMESE TEMPLE, 
4. VENUVANA AND KALANDAKA-NIVAPA, 5. JAPANESE TEMPLE, 
6. MAKHDUM KUND, 7. SURYA-KUND, 8. TAPODARAMA, 9. SAPTA- 
PARNI STUPA? 10. SAPTAPARNI CAVES, 11. JARASANDHA-KI 
BAITHAK, 12. SATDHARA SPRINGS, 13. NORTH GATE, 14. SON- 
BHANDAR, 15. MANIYAR MATH, 16. PRISON, 17. EAST TOWN 
WALL GATE, 18. JIVAKA GROVE, 19. GRIDHRAKUTA, 20. MADDA- 
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tion of Buddha’s relics that the Magadhan king received as his 
share after the mahdparinirvana. Owing to its great sanctity, the 
Stipa seems to have been repaired and built upon several times 
during the succeeding ages. Near it, says Hiuen Tsang, stood the 
relic-Stipa of Ananda, the devoted cousin-attendant of Buddha. 

Inside the shrine now named after the Muslim Saint 
Makhdum Shah, south-east of the Japanese Temple and lying at 
the foot of the hill, is a cave which was probably the habitation of 
Buddha’s dissenting cousin-disciple Devadatta. This hill, now 
called Vipula, was probably the Pandava hill of Pali, in some cave 
of which Buddha lived on his very first visit to Rajagrha before 
going to Uruvela where he obtained Enlightenment. The Vipula 
hill is very sacred to the Jainas, where Mahavira is said to have 
preached his first sermon, 

The entire area west of the Japanese Temple, bounded on the 
north by the Inspection Bungalow and the Rest House, on the 
south by the huts of the bazar and on the west by a water-channel, 
is the site of the Bamboo-Grove which Bimbisara donated to 
Buddha and his Order. Its main entrance stood on the eastern 
side. It was surrounded by a wall and contained many structures 
inside, the principal one being the vihara which stood near the 
bazar huts—the venue of many of the discourses of Buddha. The 
deep tank in the centre of this area, which looks of rather recent 
origin owing to several re-excavations during the subsequent cen- 
turies, was the Kalandaka-nivapa, so familiar in all Buddhist 
acccunts of Venuvana. The canal to the east of this tank was cut 
in comparatively recent times. It is found lined at places with 
stone blocks which formed the foundation of walls of ancient 
structures. 

To the south-west of Venuvana, across the water-channel, stood 
the Tapodarama with its monastery. A little further west is a very 
old and large tank. Almost in line with the eastern end of this 
tank, a little way up the slope of the Viabhara hill, is the Pippali 
Cave. The Archaeological Department is probably mistaken in 
identifying the cells in the stone tower called Jardsandhaki Baithak, 
as the Pippali Cave, as the latest authorities point out. This cave 
was also dwelt in by Buddha. 

Proceeding westward, the visitor will soon see high up on the 
northern slope of the Vaibhara hill, the outline of the Saptaparni 
caves where Buddha often sojourned and which became famous as 
the venue of the First Council held shortly after the Great Demise, 
to collect the teachings of the Master. The ascent to these caves 
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was made in the olden days by a path along the northern slope of 


' Vaibhara but which is not usable now. The ascent is made now-a- 


days along the eastern slope, the hot water springs and the 
Jarasandhaki Baithak. Going about a mile westward along the 
southern foot of Vaibhara, one comes to the ruins of a large founda- 
tion on a spur of the hill, where stood a great Stipa, probably built 
by Asoka, which came to be regarded in later days as the Saptaparni 
Stipa, seen and described by the Chinese Pilgrims of the 7th 
Century A. C. 

Returning to the eastern foot of Vaibhara, as the visitor climbs 
to the Saptaparni caves, he will come across the ruins of several 
memorials raised, as Hiuen Tsang says, to mark the spots where 
Buddha preached. The spacious yard in front of the Saptaparni 
has now collapsed. It used to be shaded by trees in former times. 
There is an old Siva temple in the neighbourhood. 

The hot springs and the Tapoda stream, now called Sara- 
svati, were well-known to the Pali scripture and the Mahabharata. 
Somewhere at the eastern foot of Vaibhara, the stream was dammed 
up and in the lake thus formed, Bimbisara used to bathe. 

The hills of Rajgir are dotted all over with many Saiva and 
Jaina shrines, The hill-girt old city was well-known to the chro- 
niclers of the Ramayana and the Mahabharata since the days of 
the legendary king Jarasandha. It was surrounded with a mud- 
wall and perhaps from the time of Ajatasatru came to be protected 
by an additional massive and high stone wall built along the hill- 
top all around, with many subsidiary arms and wings, its total 
length being about 30 miles. 

We shall now enter the hill-girt area by the North Gate of the 
stone wall (also called the Outer Fortification). Remains of the 
ancient roads and houses will be noticed all over the area. 

About a mile south from the North Gate is the Maniyar Math, 
the oldest and principal shrine of the ancient city, referred to in 
Buddhist, Jaina and Brahmanic literature. It seems to have been 
the seat of a serpent-worship cult originally, having been  sub- 
sequently used in the succeeding centuries as a place of Saiva, 
Buddhist and Jaina worship as well. Half-a-mile west of it are 
some rock-cut Jaina caves, known as the Sonbhandar or ‘gold- 
treasury’ of Bimbiséra. The foot-track to Jethiyan (Yastivana, Pali 
Latthivana), 6 miles off, goes south-west from here past the spot, 
about a mle away, where, legend says, the wrestling contest between 
Bhima and Jarasandha, described in the Mahabharata, took place. 
Buddha halted in Jethiyan on his way from Gaya to RaAjgir. 
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e of The area south of Maniyar Math is the oldest part of the town, of 
w-a- known as Girivraja in ancient times. The hill on the south, now % 
the called Sonagiri, is probably the Isigili of Pali accounts. The Pi 
the ancient road, wide and flanked with large buildings, went from a 
nda- Maniyar Math to the South Gate along the eastern wall of the Math. #4 
built But we shall keep to the modern road. B 
arnt Continuing on the modern road one comes to the ruins of a id 
» 7th large structure on the right of the road and then, some way further a 
on, to those of a second. The latter has yielded indications of | 
imbs having been a prison house. It was probably here that Ajatasatru “fl 
veral held Bimbisara in captivity. It is recorded that Bimbisara could 4 
vhere see Buddha moving about on the hill-top of Vulture-Peak. The S 
arnt two places are indeed visible from each other. a 
onenesi A short way from here is a cross-road; that on the left leads al 
to the Vulture Peak and that on the right leads to a gate in the 4 
Sara- wall, on the south whereof lay the palace area. This gate is pro- 4 
rata. bably the one through which Buddha entered the Palace area during d 
med ‘his first visit to Rajgir when Bimbisara is said to have seen him af 
. from the Palace balcony as Buddha was going on his alms rounds 4 
and through the streets. Near about this gate Hiuen Tsang saw a 4 
chro- Stipa to mark the spot where Sariputra had his first meeting with 7 
ys of Buddha’s disciple Aésvajit, from whom Sariputra first heard of the x 
mud- teachings of Buddha. The Chinese Pilgrim also saw near about iq 
ected here the Stipa in commemoration of Buddha’s subduing by the zs 
hill- power of his love, the drunken elephant set upon him by Devadatta. 4 
total Into the deep canal east of here, Srigupta attempted to push down q 
Buddha owing to sectarian jealousy. The road southward leads to 4 
f the the southern limit of the town, where the great stone wall is in F 
r the best preservation now. On the way to the South Gate are seen 4 
two small Stipas and a walled-area enclosing the yet undeciphered % 
Math, “Shell-inscriptions” on the ground. a 
vdlhas We shall now take the road to the Vulture Peak. Out of the a 
been town-wall gate and over the canal, one comes upon the area id 
ae covered formerly by the mango plantations of Jivaka, the royal \ 
one: physician, an ardent disciple of Buddha, who donated his estate 
silent to him. The road up the slope of the Vulture Peak was constructed af 
gold- by Bimbisara to facilitate his visits to Buddha. There are the | 
, Pali bases of two miniature Stipas on this road up the slope, to mark 
spot, the stages of the king’s progress. 
eee The caves to the right as one approaches the top, are said to 
place. be those inhabited by Ananda and other chief disciples, while the 


cave, right on the top, its roof now come down, was sacred to 
6 
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Buddha. The yard where he preached, where he walked up and 
down, the cliff wherefrom Devadatta rolled down a huge boulder 
to kill him, are all identifiable. All around are the ruins of the 
many caityas, viharas, etc., built through the ages near the favourite 
abode of Buddha. Some way north, on the highest spot of the 
spur stood a Stipa built by Asoka—glimpses of its remains can be 
had from the train after Silav, the station between Nalanda and 
Rajgir. 
Looking down on the plain in front (south) of Vulture Peak 
from its top, is the site of Maddakucchi Park with the Sumagadha 
tank near by. The river-bed away on the south-east is of the 
Sarpini which flowed closer to the hills in Buddha’s time. 

The distance from the Railway Station to the top of the 
Vulture Peak is about 6 miles, 
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WHO FIRST COLONISED THE EAST ? 
By 
K. A. NILAKANTA SASTRI 


Ir was long believed that India, being shut in by mountains in 
the north and cut off by the wide ocean on the other sides, led a 
life of magnificent isolation, disturbed occasionally by the un- 
welcome intrusion of mleccha aliens. We are all familiar with 
Matthew Arnold’s lines: 

The East bowed low below the blast 

In patient, deep disdain; 

She let the legions thunder past, 

And plunged in thought again. 
That this view of India’s past is radically wrong is being borne in 
on us by the progress of historical studies since the beginning of 
the present century. One of the most surprising results of these 
studies has been the demonstration that in the political geography 
of the ancient world the name India covered a far more extensive 
area than in the recent centuries. Greek and Arab geographers 
are seen applying the term to the whole of South-Eastern Asia 
that lay beyond the Hindukush and to speak of India this side 
of the Ganges and India on the other side of the Ganges. In the 
second century A.c., the Alexandrian geographer, Ptolemy, mentions 
the names and locations of many places in Malaya, Java (Iabidou) 
and Indo-China right up to Cattigara (probably Hanoi in Tonkin), 
and many of the names recorded by him are of Sanskritic origin. 

Many interesting questions arise in regard to the eastern lands 
that became so Indianized as to be regarded for centuries as parts 
or extensions of India. Who inhabited these lands earlier, and 
what was the state of their civilization? When did the process of 
Indianization begin and what was its nature and extent? Is it 
possible to determine the original Indian home of the early colo- 
nists whose enterprise spread India’s culture over these lands? 

To gain a proper perspective on these questions, we shall do 
well to remind ourselves that in all its essentials the process of the 
Indianization of the eastern lands is but a natural continuation of 
the process of the Aryanization of India. The attempt of a few 
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authors to demonstrate that the Aryans were indigenous to India 
has not gained acceptance and the prevalent view among the 
majority of the leading scholars is that the Aryans entered India 
from the north-west, and that with their advent and settlement 
in India began the historic process of the growth of Indo-Aryan 
civilization which, though with many vicissitudes, has held its own 
to this day, made striking contributions in the past to the civiliza- 
tion of the rest of Asia and of Europe, and bids fair to do so again 
with the new opportunities opening out before it. 

The evidence of language, anthropology and archaeology goes 
to show that pre-Aryan India was occupied by people belonging 
to three different types of cultures which are now usually desig- 
nated by the names Austric, Kirata and Dravidian. Details about 
the relative ages, the characteristics and mutual relations among 
these pre-Aryan peoples are far from being settled yet, but enough 
is known of the general course of events to warrant the conclusion 
that each of these cultures made its own contribution to the stock 
of culture goods, material and spiritual, which have become so 
mixed up in the civilization of India as to be almost indistinguishable. 

This mixed Indo-Aryan culture had taken a definite form and 
shape before it began to spread to the eastern peninsula and 
islands where it came into touch with other peoples with distinct 
cultures of their own—the Mon-Khmer and the Indonesian peoples. 
These latter are known to have settled sometime in the second 
millennium B.C. in the countries where the Indo-Aryans found 
them later. Their civilization was still in what is usually described 
as the neolithic or New Stone age, though the use of bronze and 
probably of iron was also not unknown. Large-sized bronze kettle- 
drums with very thin walls bearing elaborate decorations and a high 
degree of skill in oceanic navigation played a notable part in this 
culture which evidently had its own religious beliefs and practices 
together with a fairly elaborate mythology. 

There is little direct evidence on the beginning of India’s con- 
tact with the east. We must pass over the evidence from boat- 
designs in the Indian ocean and from the pre-historic archaeology 
of India and the eastern lands including the Philippines on popula- 
tion and culture movements of the pre-historic period, for while 
there is unmistakable proof of the existence of such movements, 
there is as yet too little settled knowledge of their nature and 
results, and so far as we know at present these early movements 
may have furnished the foundation for the occurrences of historical 
times, but did not exert any direct influence on them. ; 
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We have mentioned Ptolemy's Geography (second century A.C.) 
as furnishing clear proof of the Indianization of the East having 
progressed far in his day. About half a century earlier, we get in 
the anonymous Periplus of the Erythraean Sea an _ interesting 
account of the trade and shipping of the east coast of India, the 
Coromandal Coast as it came to be known later. It mentions three 
great ports on that coast—Kaveripattinam (Khaberis of Ptolemy) at 
the mouth of the river Kavéri, Poduca (Pondicherry) and Sopatma 
(Markaram, formerly called Sépattinam) a little to the north. Of 
shipping in these ports it says: ‘there are ships of the country 
coasting along the shore as far as Damirica; and other very large 
vessels made of single logs bound together, called Samgara (Cf. 
Sangadam, a name still current in Malabar); but those which make 
the voyages to Chryse and to the Ganges are called Colandia and 
are very large.’ This evidence is confirmed by other well-known 
facts. Contemporary Tamil poems speak of large heavily laden 
ships sailing straight into the harbour at the mouth of the Kavéri 
without slacking sail. The foundations of a Roman ‘factory’ of 
the first century a.c. have been discovered recently at Arikamedu, 
two miles south of Pondicherry, and the objects found here have a 
striking resemblance with others discovered at Oc-éo, a maritime 
city of Siam connected by canal ‘to a port once on the littoral of 
the east coast of the Gulf of Siam.’ The trading station at 
Arikamedu flourished between 23 B.C. and 200 A.C.; and Oc-éo 
commanded a large sea trade towards the end of the period or a 
little later preponderantly in imports from India or brought over 
by Indians, ‘It is also certain’, says Sir Roland _ Braddell 
(JMBRAS, XXIV, 3, p. 156), ‘that, like many other Indian establish- 
ments in Malaya and the Archipelago, merchants from India 
settled at Oc-éo on a site occupied by aborigines.’ 

The only tradition which takes back the movement of coloniza- 
tion to an earlier time is that recorded in the Ceylonese Chronicle 
Mahdévamsa that Sona and Uttara led a Buddhist mission to 
Suvarnabhumi after the Third Buddhist Council held at Pataliputra 
in Agoka’s reign. If this is correct, the movement would date back 
to the third century B.C.; but we cannot be sure of this as the 
tradition does not go back earlier than say the fifth century A.C., 
and further it remains wholly uncorroborated from any other 
source. Likewise the late Javanese tradition of the arrival of Adi 
Saka in Java at the beginning of the Saka era (A.C. 78) should 
not be relied on too much, as it may after all be just an attempt 
to account for the use of that era in old Javanese inscriptions; but 
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even if the tradition is accepted as wholly correct, there is no 
chronological difficulty involved, as we know from other sources 
that the movement of colonization was well established in the first 
century A.C, 

To determine the original Indian home of the earliest colonists 
we have to depend on probabilities and on indirect indications 
from the script of the earliest inscription from the East and the 
style of art found in the earliest sculptures and monuments of the 
colonies. As regards probabilities, the fact that the expansion was 
a continuation of the aryanization of South India strongly sug- 
gests that this part of the country was the source of the colonists 
in the first instance. The legends of the Agastya cycle also sup- 
port this view, for the sage is said to have subdued the Vindhyas 
and drunk up the waters of the ocean; his abode (bhavana) is 
successively located further and further south in India, until it 
reaches the Podiya Hill (Bettigo of Ptolemy) and then crosses the 
ocean to Java where Agastya worship played a much larger part in 
ancient religion than even in South India. The evidence of early 
Greek writings briefly cited above, re-inforced by that of Buddhist 
Pali books, shows the large share of the ports in the eastern coast 
of Deccan and South India in the movement. Louis de la Vallée 
Poussin summed up his impressions on the subject thus: ‘All the 
eastern ports of India up to Tamralipti contributed to this Indian 
expansion, but the South had the largest share.’ 

The paleography of the early inscriptions from the colonies 
furnishes useful and precise indications; this has however formed 
the subject of a debate in which I have taken part and hence I 
think it best to reproduce the summary of the debate by an eminent 
French scholar who stands in the front rank of Far Eastern Archaeo- 
logists, Coedés. He says: “A wave of Bengali influence is attested 
at the end of the eighth century and the beginning of the ninth 
by the short-lived employment of a pre-Nagari script. Unfortu- 
nately the different types of Indian writing show the fewest 
differences in their most ancient forms. R. C. Majumdar has 
sought to show that the script of the oldest Sanskrit inscription 
from Indo-China (the Vo-Canh rock inscription which dates from 
the third century A.c.) is derived from the writing employed by 
the Kushanas in the central regions of Northern India. But this 
revolutionary opinion has been opposed with good arguments by 
K. A. Nilakanta Sastri, defender of the classic thesis, according to 
which “the alphabets of Farther India are of South Indian origin 
with a predominance of the influence of the Pallavas.” In fact as 
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Coedés has indicated, there is no evidence of any but a South 
Indian source for the scripts employed in the East till the last 
quarter of the eighth century A.C. 

And the evidence of art forms is equally clear that the earliest 
emigrants were from eastern Deccan and the south. The most 
important factor here is the discovery of Buddha images in the dis- 
tinctive Amaravati style in different places. There is first of all 
the more than life size stone Buddha of Bukit Seguntang near 
Palembang, the ancient Sri Vijaya. This statue stands now in the 
Palembang museum, measuring together with its pedestal about 12 
fect in height. Bachhofer thinks that the style of the image, with 
the samghati reaching up to the neck and covering both shoulders, 
takes the image to a high antiquity, say second century A.C. when 
the Amaravati artists had not yet begun to bare the right shoulder 
and gather up the hem of the garment on the extended left fore- 
arm. He thinks indeed that the image must have been made in 
Amaravati and says: “The export of Buddhist sculpture from 
Vengi overseas to the East must have started as early as the second 
century A.C., for the small bronze Buddha of Péng Tiik and the 
enormous stone Buddha of Seguntang belong to a phase in the 
development of South Indian sculpture which ended about A.D. 
150.” Another bronze Buddha image from Celebes has been the 
subject of a detailed study by F. D. K. Bosch who has shown that it 
must have been imported directly into Celebes from the Amaravati 
region some time during or after the blossoming of Amaravati art 
and before the rise of Sri Vijaya, i.e., between the second and 
seventh century A.C. Another bronze Buddha in the same style 
and-over 314 feet in height was found at Déng-Duong in ancient 
Campa in a region of Central Assam which itself bears the name 
Amaravati. Yet another bronze from South Djember in Java de- 
serves also to be noted. a 

It is thus evident that the earliest colonists who went to the 
eastern lands proceeded from the east coast of India. Ptolemy 
mentions a point somewhere near the Krishna-Godavari deltas as 
the point of departure (aphetérion) for sailings to the east; the 
prevalence of the name Talaing in Burma and of Klings (Kalingas) 
for Indians in Malaya may also be noticed as some further evidence 
bearing on the original Indian home of the early colonists. 
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IN THE MOUNTAINS 
DARJEELING 
By 
Mira SEN, M.A. 


Tue Himalayas or “The Snow-Abode’ figure prominently in 
Indian mythology, literature and religion. This mountain is sup- 
posed to be the home of the gods. One of its great peaks, Mount 
Kailasa is said to be the abode of the Great-god Siva. Lake 
MAnasa close by, the poets delight in describing as covered with 
golden lotuses, in the water whereof heavenly damsels besport 
themselves. The beautiful and romantic city of Alaka where the 
gods reign in all their glory and unaging splendour, is described as 
ensconced on the slopes of the towering height of Kailasa ‘like a 
sweetheart nestling in her lover’s bosom.’ 

Its valleys are described as peopled by human spirits who have 
attained the Perfected state. The solitude of the caves of this ‘god- 
souled’ mountain has been eagerly sought since time immemorial 
by earnest recluses, intent on the practice of Yoga. The mountains 
always call the thoughtful—‘The Himalayas are always a source of 
spiritual strength to me”, as Pandit Nehru recently said while on 
a visit to Darjeeling. The great poet Kalidasa of c. the fifth 
century A.D. has devoted his matchless talent to the portraiture of 
the Himalayan grandeurs in two of his most famous works, the 
Kumarasambhava and the Meghadita. 

During the summer months of May and June, and after the 
rains again during September-October, the ‘“Hill-Stations” of the 
Himalayas as well as those of Kashmir in the north-west and of 
the Nilgiris in the extreme south of India are visited by many who 
are able to afford the time and money for it. Foreign visitors also 
to India never fail to visit some of these Stations, all of which are 
provided with excellent hotels, for their fame has spread far and 
wide. 

April to August is also the annual pilgrimage season to the 
Siva temple on the great height of Kedarnath and Badrinath in 
the Central Himalayas, submerged in deep snow during the rest of 
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the year. Thousands participate in this pilgrimage. Many 
journey further to Lake Manasa which they circumambulate. 

Of all these Hill Stations, the easternmost is famous Darjeeling. 
It is reached very easily from Calcutta to Bagdogra by air in about 
2 hours and then by car for another 3 hours. The journey by rail 
and bus requires about 26 hours. 

The trip by car or narrow gauge Mountain Railway from the 
foot of the mountains to Darjeeling, is greatly enjoyable as one 
ascends winding his way at first through the Terai or sub-Himalayan 
forests and then across narrow valleys and lastly around ridges 
covered with luxuriant vegetation and washed by gushing and 
roaring waterfalls. About mid-way is situated Kurseong with its 
picturesque houses and bazar, and the view afforded of the long- 
stretched plains of eastern India below. Higher up is Ghoom, en- 
veloped in masses of thin moving clouds, from where one has to 
descend a little way to Darjeeling. The elevation of Darjeeling is 
6000-7000 ft. from the sea-level. It is a centre of trade with Tibet, 
Nepal, Bhutan and Sikkim. The merchandise from these regions 
are found in heaps in the big bazar. 

Buddhism flourished in Darjeeling in the form of Tibetan 
Lamaism. Buddhist monasteries are found on the neighbouring hills 
and the countryside is dotted with beflagged shrines. The flags 
are thickly printed over with sacred formule by means of wooden 
blocks. Lamas in gorgeous dress with the revolving prayer-wheel 
in hand are frequently met with on the roads. 

Good long roads stretch out from Darjeeling in many directions 
and are mostly motorable. Conveyances of several other types are 
plentiful—ponies, donkeys and rickshaws. High grade Darjeeling 
Tea is famed the world over for its aroma. Tea gardens are found 
at all altitudes. Foot and pony tracks lead to many places in the 
interior. Nowhere else perhaps except in Kashmir are flowers seen 
in such abundance in spring as in Darjeeling during February- 
March. In largeness of size as much as in the variety of their 
colours, the flowers of Darjeeling, many of them growing on fairly 
large-sized trees, cover the entire landscape, as if with a series of 
multi-coloured sheets. 

Three views from Darjeeling are world-famed. The first is 
the glorious view of the staggering height (about 29,000 ft.) and 
stupendous massiveness of Mt. Kanchinjunga, clad in perennial 
snow. It reveals itself when its cloak of mist lifts, sometimes for 
a few minutes, sometimes for hours together. Viewed from the 
vantage point of Observatory Hill on a sunny day, it seems to 
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stand within a stone’s throw. There is hardly anything on earth 
to match this view of immovable and serene grandeur. In moon- 
light it is a dreamland. 

The other two views are of a rather elusive and uncertain 
nature (except in winter when the sky is clear of clouds and the. 
higher peaks are free from mist) because of very short duration or 
no visibility at all unless one has exceptional luck. For both of 
these two views, one has to climb to a higher ridge some miles 
away, called the Tiger Hill where there is a good Dak Bungalow 
(Rest House), not far from the observation tower. Of these two, 
the first is the view of Mt. Everest, the highest of Himalayan peaks, 
far away on the northwest. Some visitors have seen this peak for 
hours in winter. It is better done in the early part of the fore- 
noon to avoid too much toplight. 

The last of these great scenes is the classic “Sunrise from 
Tiger Hill.” The show lasts but a few minutes only, but every 
passing second is a quick succession of ethereal splendour. As the 
dawn begins to break faintly on the eastern horizon, all the snow- 
capped peaks within the entire range of vision around wake up, 
as it were, out of the deep gloom one after another in the order 
of their heights, as the faint streaks of dawn strike their crests. As 
the atmospheric conditions vary at different points, the rapid suc- 
cession of glints varies in tint too. The hues on the eastern horizon 
also change in quick succession at the same time and all the peaks 
again on their part, undergo a rapid and simultaneous succession 
of colours, each in its own way, until the sun, a crimson ball, shows 
itself all of a sudden in full form out of fathomless depths. Able 
pens have described the magic wand; talented brush has attempted 
to hold a few of the flitting colourful moments. But it has all to be 


seen with one’s own eyes. 
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WHAT ARE THE UPANISADS? 


MAHAMAHOPADHYAYA VIDHUSHEKHARA SASTRI 


The Vedic literature is usually divided into two broad divisions, | 


viz., Karma-Kanda and Jfiana-Kanda. It is the ancient Indian 
custom to regard a literary work in its entirety as a tree and to 
name the various sections or parts of a literary work after the 
various limbs of a tree or after creepers that grow on or entwine 
themselves round the tree. The word kanda means the trunk of a 
tree. 

The fourteen principal divisions of the Satapatha-Brahmana 
are each called a Kanda and smaller sub-divisions thereof are called 
‘Trunklets’ (Kandika or Kandipa). The seven cantos or chief divi- 
sions of the Ramayana are also known as Bala-kanda, Ayodhya- 
kanda and so on. ‘The twelve basic divisions of the Srimad- 
Bhagavata are each known as a skandha, also meaning ‘the trunk of 
a tree.’ 

Each folio of the manuscript of any written work was called a 
‘leaf.’ This might have had its origin in the palm or other leaf 
used for writing, or it may be that it was due to the imagery of a 
tree being regarded as made up of its leaves. The basic sections of 
the Taittiriya Upanisad are each called a valli or creeper, e.g., 
Siks4-valli, Brahmananda-valli, and so on. Each chapter of the 
Katha Upanisad is divided into two vallis. 

But no two separate volumes really exist corresponding to the 
two traditional divisions, karma and jiiana kandas, of the Vedic 
literature. Any text or part thereof of the Vedic literature that 
contains matter concerning karma or jiiana, is regarded as falling 
under karma or jiiana-kanda respectively. 

Man has no quest higher than how to attain the supreme good 
and it is the solution of this problem that he has all along 
attempted, is attempting and will continue to attempt in future as well. 

It is in the Vedas that we come across for the first time, the 
thoughts on this problem in India. In it we find that the sages 
think that that supreme good is attained by the performance of 
sacrificial rites. They performed the soma-sacrifice and thought 
they had attained immortality. Thus they occupied themselves 
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with the performance of various other sacrificial rites but in course 
of time a change was perceptible in their outlook. 

It was the desire for the fulfilment of some wish that prompted 
their sacrificial performances. But some of them found that this 
only led to the progressive increase of their desires and not to the 
diminution thereof and consequently it neither put an end to 
worldly sorrow and suffering nor did it bring peace of mind. Some felt 
that the fruits of the performance of Karma prescribed in the 
Vedas, are just as unending as the fruits of agricultural work. 
Some felt that just as one could not cross to the other side of the 
sea in a raft, so could not one cross beyond the sorrows of the 
world by the performance of Karma. These thoughts led to the 
conclusion that man’s ultimate goal is not attained by the per- 
formance of work enjoined in the Vedas. Further, many came to 
dislike the slaughter of animal life involved in Vedic sacrifices. 
Many could not accept it as free from blame. 

With such doubts in their mind, many began to seek the 
supreme good of man in other directions. They felt this could be 
attained only through knowledge, jiiana, and not through work, 
karma. It is the utterances of these ‘knowledge’-followers that are 
collected in the so-called jiiana-kanda. The Upanisads are com- 
prised under this jiiana-kanda. 

The Vedas may be divided into two parts in yet another way, 
viz., Mantra and Brahmana. That part in which are collected only 
the Hymns used in sacrificial rites, is the mantra, Another name 
for it is the Samhita, e.g., Rgveda-Samhita or Rk-Samhita, Yajur- 
veda-Samhita or Yajuh-Samhita etc. The other part which con- 
tains the details of sacrificial rites and various interpretations of 
the Hymns, is called the Brahmana. In one respect this may be 
regarded as the oldest interpretation or account of the Veda. The 
word Brahman here means the Veda, being closely associated with 
which, it is called Brahmana. 

The Brahmanas contain discussions on both ‘work’ and 
‘knowledge.’ Those sections of the Brahmanas_ which contain 
symbolic or spiritual discussions on both ‘work’ and ‘knowledge,’ 
are called Aranyakas, for these were read in the aranya (woods, 
forest) because owing to their abstruse character, they were not 
imparted everywhere to everybody indiscriminately and because great 
seclusion was needed for their comprehension. Many of the Upa- 
nisads are included among the Aranyakas. Only one Upanisad is 
included in Mantras or Samhita, viz., the Isopanisad which forms 
the last (fortieth) chapter of the White Yajurveda. 
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Vedanta is another name of the Upanisads. They are so 
called because they are comprised under the last Kanda (i.e., the 
latter, anta, of the two Kandas, Karma and Jfiana) of the Vedas. Or 
as some explain, they are called Vedanta because they constitute the 
last or final conclusions or the ultimate objective of the Vedas. 

The question would naturally arise why the Upanisads are called 
by the name ‘Upanisad’. The ancients explained the etymology and 
meaning of the term briefly thus: Those who approach (upa-) 
Brahmavidya or the Supreme knowledge and practise it with convic- 
tion (ni-), secure by it the destruction (4/sad) of that avidya or 
ignorance which is the root cause of worldly existence—that is the 
reason why the name of Brahma-vidya is Upanisad. 

Modern scholars do not however accept the interpretation. In 
their view, where people sit (4/ sad) around in a circle (par?) is called 
a parisad. Similarly where people sit (4/sad) together (sam) is called 
a samsad; and so likewise where pupils, going to (wpa) a preceptor 
sat down (ni/sad) in small groups, came to be known as Upanisads 
(i.e., study-groups with, near, around a teacher). In course of time 
the subject (Brahma-vidya) that was studied or discussed in these 
groups, also came to acquire the name of Upanisad. Thereafter, 
the books in which this vidya was written down, also came to be 
known as Upanisads. 

Another meaning of the word Upanisad is ‘Mystery’ or ‘Secret 
Doctrine’. It was looked upon as a mystery because its teachings 
or contents were not revealed or imparted to anybody or everybody 
at any place or every place without discrimination, That is how 
the two words Upanisad and Mystery came to be synonymous. How 
great a mystery the Upanisads were supposed to be, can be gathered 
from this that they were not taught to anyone except the eldest son 
or the most favourite pupil even for the gift of world-kingdom. 

Formerly the Upanisads were contained in their respective 
source-books. For the facility of study and teaching, they are 
published separately now-a-days. 

All the four Vedas have Upanisads appended to them. Some 
of them are included in the Brahmana or Aranyaka portions of the 
respective Vedas, e.g., the Aitareya Upanisad is appended to the 
Aitareya Aranyaka, the Taittiriya Upanisad to the Taittiriya Aranyaka, 
the Kena Upanisad to the Jaiminiya Brahmana, etc. It is also held 
that some Upanisads though not directly linked in this manner with 
any Vedas, are yet linked with the latter through some kind or other 
of traditional relationship, e¢.g., the Mundaka and the Prasna Upa- 
nisads with the Atharva-veda. Verse 2. 2. 1 of Mundaka is taken from 
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Atharva-veda 10. 7-8. “The “Questions” in Pragna were solved by the 
Rsi Pippalada, the founder of the Pippalada branch of the Atharva- 
veda. Thus it is that the affiliation of these two Upanisads with the 
Atharva-veda may be explained. So also in other similar cases. But 
there are some such Upanisads again, which bear no relationship 
whatsoever with any Veda, i.e., with the Mantra or Brahmana or any 
other part thereof. 

The ancient Upanisads acquired such importance that many 
later authors designated their compositions, written in imitation of 
the Upanisads, as “Upanisads”. ‘Thus sprang up many sectarian 
Upanisads in the hands of the Saktas, Vaisnavas, etc., as also on 
such themes as Yoga, Sannyasa, etc. The Adyar Library of Madras 
has brought out many good editions of many of these latter classes 
of Upanisads. 

There are again texts which have no bearing whatsoever on the 
Upanisads or Vedanta and yet have come to be called Upanisad, e.g., 
the Vajra-sicika-Upanisad which has not the faintest connection 
with the Upanisads proper and yet goes by the name of an Upanisad. 
Its subject-matter is refutation of the caste system. There is a second 
text too of this name, the thesis of which also is refutation of the 
caste-system. It is said to have been written by Asvaghosa and there 
is a Chinese translation of it as well. 

The Upanisads went on increasing in this manner up to an 
incredible number, perhaps not less than two hundred. One of this 
latter class is called Allopanisad (from Allah), written in the 17th 
century at the instance of Darah Siko, son of the Emperor Shah Jahan, 
obviously in laudation of Islam. Exactly of the same type is the 
Yejurveda (from Yesu=Jesus), written by a Christian Padre under 
the nom-de-plume of Tattvabodha Svami. 

Of the Upanisads, some are old and some of later origin. From 
an examination of language, style and subject-matter, it is not 
difficult to ascertain which is old and which is new. Similarly some 
of them are long, some short, some in verse, some in prose and some 
in prose and verse mixed. 


The Principal Upanisads 


We shall now name some of the notable Upanisads together 
with a brief description of each. 

1. Is4—So named because its first word is Isa, ‘by the Lord’. 

It is the last (fortieth) chapter of the Vajasaneyi- 

Samhita of the White Yajur-veda, on account of which 
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it is also known as Samhitopanisad. It is very short 
and is, but for two verses, in prose. 

Kena—So named because its first word is Kena, ‘by whom’? 
It forms the tenth chapter of the Jaiminiya-Brahmana 
of the Sama-veda. It is very short and composed in 
mixed prose and verse. 

Katha—So called because of its connection with the Katha 
School of the Black Yajurveda. It is in verse. 

Pragna—So called because six ‘Questions’ have been solved 
in it. It is related to the Atharva-veda and is composed 
in mixed prose and verse. 

Mundaka—Why it is so called is not quite clear. It refers 
(3. 2. 10) to Sirovrata, the ‘Head-Vow’ and says that one 
who properly carries out this vow is to be the recipient 
of the knowledge of Brahman taught in it. It may per- 
haps be supposed that it came to be so called because of 
its connection with the Head (Siras, munda, mundaka) 
Vow, a rite in which one has to hold fire on one’s head. 
It is composed in mixed prose and verse. 

Mandikya—According to Madhvacarya, it is so called 
because it was revealed by the sage Mandika. 

Taittiriya—It is so called because it is included in that 
part of the Taittiriya Brahmana of the Black Yajurveda, 
which is known as Taittiriya Aranyaka. It is in prose. 

Aitareya—So called because of its inclusion in the Aitareya 
Brahmana of the Rgveda. It is in prose. 

Chandogya—So called because it is included in the first 
section taken as an Aranyaka, of the Brahmana 
(Tandya Mahabrahmana?) of the Chandogya or 
Samaveda. It is fairly long and composed in prose with 
a few verses here and there. 

Brhadaranyaka—One part of the well-known Satapatha 
Brahmana included in the White Yajurveda, is regarded 
as an Aranyaka, the last section of which is this 
Upanisad. It is quite a long one and is so named 
because it is really an Aranyaka. It is in prose with an 
inter-mixture of verses. 

Kausitaki—One of the Brahmanas of the Rgveda is called 
Kausitaki Brahmana, included in which is the Kausi- 
taki Aranyaka, of which this Upanisad is a part. 

Svetasvatara—So called because it is related to the Svetasva- 
tara school of the Black Yajurveda. It is wholly in verse. 
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13. Maitrayani—It is also called Maitri-Upanisad, but a 
second text also exists of the latter name. It is-so called 
because of its inclusion in the Maitrayani branch of the 
Black Yajurveda. It is in prose but verses occasionally 

occur. 

The term “Ten Upanisads” is well-known, by which are meant 
the first ten texts of the thirteen mentioned above. 

From our mention of the above texts only to the exclusion of 
the other Upanisads. it is not to be inferred that the rest are all 
useless trash and contain nothing of value or interest. To think 
so would be a mistake. Very short or very late though they may 
be, some of them contain very deep and noble thoughts. In them 
are also found the evolution and development of some old thought, 
some excellent interpretation or analysis, or some new ideas. We get 
to know something also from them regarding modes of worship and 
spiritual effort. Therefore the enquiring reader should not dismiss 
them altogether. 

The chief and central theme of the Upanisads is the chief and 
central thought of man and that is concerning his own self. If he 
exists himself, other things may exist for him, otherwise it is 
immaterial to him whether other things exist or do not exist. There- 
fore to him the chief and the first thing is to continue to exist and 
that in a desirable manner. For man, the thought is unbearable that 
he may exist now at this time but may not a little later. He wants 
to continue, somehow or other, to exist. Death comes to him, his 
body is destroyed, but does he also die and is destroyed thereby? 
Does death put a complete end to him, or is something left over? If 
so, what is that ? Where is that? Where did he come from? 
Where will he go? How did all that we see around us come into 
existence ? Who made all this? Who maintains them all properly? 
Who destroys them in course of time? Who is he himself? Is he 
‘the body alone? Sorrow comes to him, so does joy, wherefrom? 
Who gives? How? Why? There is no end to his sorrows and 
sufferings, but how to escape from them? Is eternal wealth, eternal 
joy, eternal peace attainable? If so, what are the means to it? 

These and many other similar questions from regions unknown 
occur to him and he tries to find an answer to them by pondering 
over them to the best of his intelligence and his powers. He cannot 
but do so. What and how the ancient sages of India thought on all 
these matters, is found mainly in the Upanisads. 

It is in the Upanisads that various theories, ideas and conceptions 
of the 4tman, soul, knowledge about and the ‘Science of the Self’ 
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have been discussed. Another name for the knowledge of the Self 
is Brahmavidya as the 4tman is Brahman. How this identity of the 
two is established, we shall see later. The knowledge of the Brahman 
is also referred to as the supreme knowledge, para vidya. The 
Upanisad declares knowledge to be of two kinds, apara or the inferior 
and para, the superior. The knowledge of the Vedas etc. is apara 
vidya and that by means of which the imperishable or eternal subs- 
tance, Brahman, is known is para vidya, so the Upanisads tell us. 

This is profound and yet very pleasant. There is nothing it can be 
compared with. In it lie the roots of all the great religions of India. 
However different their creeds may appear on the surface, in whatever 
language, be it Sanskrit, Prakrit or other provincial speech their 
scriptures may be written, the basic principle of all Indian religions 
has been adopted from the Upanisads. Many of the central ideas 
of the different schools of Indian Philosophy too have developed from 
the Upanisads. That is why the Upanisads are a priceless treasure 
of India, nay the whole world. Whoever, irrespective of country or 
race, would try to practise it in their lives, would obtain joy of mind 
and peace through it.1 


*Translated from the Bengali by B. P. Ray, m.a. By kind permission of 
Visvabharati Publishing Department. 
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THE WESTERN VIEW OF INDIAN CULTURE 
By 


Pror. Dr. B. L. ATREYA, M.A., D.LITT. 


THANKS to the discoveries and inventions of modern science, the 
world is fast becoming one. No part of the world is now too far 
away from another and no community living on earth is unconnected 
with or uninfluenced by another. In every aspect of our life we are 
affected by every movement originating in every part of the world. 
After the last great war every problem connected with human life 
has taken an international turn. Health, food, clothes, housing, 
defence, recreation and education of any country or community are 
no longer isolated problems. They have to be tackled with in reference 
to those of others. Greater and greater contact of people of various 
countries, races and communities and more and more knowledge of 
each other’s culture gradually tend to evolve a common world culture 
in which in course of time the best elements of the various cultures 
of the world may be incorporated and synthesised. It is time 
now that this process should be accelerated and _ consciously 
planned. 


LureE OF INDIAN CULTURE 


My recent tour round the world, particularly in Europe and 
America, and the enormous correspondence I am having from Euro- 
pean and American young men and women have brought home to 
me how desperately and keenly the West is now interested in the 
religion, philosophy and culture of India. During a short sojourn 
I was asked to speak on Indian outlook on life’s problems no less 
than two hundred times and the audience everywhere evinced keen 
interest in the lectures, talks and discussions. Quite a large number 
of university students of Europe and America have expressed their 
keen desire to come to Banares to study Indian culture. It is indeed 
surprising and gratifying to know with what reverence and high 
hopes they look upon Indian culture. 

A student from Pasadena College, California, writes, “What 
most people today, at least in the United States, consider an educa- 
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tion, I do not..... I believe so strongly in the Indian ideals presented 
in the Bhagavadgita, Upanishads and other Vedanta Scriptures, I 
want a usable, practical, spiritual knowledge, not a degree.” A 
student from the University of Chicago writes, “Our realization that 
at least a general outline of Hindu psychological theory, as presented 
in your lecture...... is more adequate to deal with our proposed study 
than anything to be found in orthodox American psychology.” A 
student from Vienna writes, “Owing to many events and occurrences 
in the last two years of my life, my interest has more and more tended 
toward the line I now desire to take, viz., Indology.” “I have become 
a Hindu convert and I am trying to sever the bonds that tie me to 
European culture and civilization, having realised and experienced 
that these can in no way fit to my mental make-up and disposition. 
Not that I antagonise the western way of living, but I do not believe 
that the latter is essential as a condition for acquiring such knowledge 
as seems solely valuable to me.” A student from Walla Walla, 
Washington writes, “My readings in the field of classics of Indian 
Literature have convinced me that the meagre and rather immature 
culture and the philosophies of my country would be immeasurably 
benefited by an intimate contact with the Oriental thought and 
culture.” A gentleman from Prague, Czechoslovakia writes, “As a 
matter of fact I am vitally interested in the whole of Indian spiritual 
life, in its search of truth, in its ways to attain wisdom and illumi- 
nation. For many years I count myself a humble pupil in this 
special path. I have no doubt that sooner or later my contact with 
India will become a vibrant reality with deep effects on my spiritual 
life.” “My interest in Indian Culture, specially in Indian Philo- 
sophy, has grown too deep to allow any relaxing and it is still my 
ardent desire to get in personal touch with the spiritual realities 
which blossomed upon India’s soil...... I shall be extremely happy 
if my aspirations in this field can find their fulfilment.” An M. A. 
of Oxford University writes, “It is Indian Philosophy in particular 
that I wish to study...... It is my innermost and greatest wish, though 
Scottish by birth, to settle in India to give whatever I have to help 
your country to build itself up after its own fashion—now that it is 
free from Western yoke. This may sound strange from a Western 
person, but it is nevertheless sincere. I have made a fairly consider- 
able study of Hindu Religion, and I find it in every way more 
satisfactory than my own.” A student from New York writes, “My 
purpose in coming to India is two-fold. I would like to get a good 
grounding in Indian Philosophy and Religion and also to develop 
spiritual discipline with which I have eventually to arrive at the 
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“intuitive” knowledge of God.” A gentleman from Ohio, U.S.A., 
writes, “I have wanted to travel in the Orient and Near East for some 
years and certainly to study there...... We are happy in this country 
to see so many of your people coming over to learn some of our 
methods. If they employ some of our technology with their native 
spirit, I should think it would be a very potential combination. If 
the West is truly declining, this is all the more important.” A highly 
qualified German Professor writes, “I would feel happy if I could 
lecture at an Indian University as I am an admirer of Indian Philo- 
sophy, Culture and of the Indian people. I took a degree in Sanskrit 
with Prof. Hertel, Leipzig, in 1921 in order to study Indian Philo- 
sophy...... It is the deepest desire of my life to be helpful in such 
a way in a country which I admire and love.” 

Such extracts from my correspondence can be multiplied to any 
number. They indicate the interest the West has now begun to take 
in Indian culture. The western youth has begun to realise the value 
of a culture which may be a good supplement to that of his own, 
perhaps because the latter is not deep and comprehensive enough to 
satisfy all the aspirations of man. Considering the growing interest 
of the American youth in Indiai: culture and the eagerness of India 
to acquire the American technical skill and scientific knowledge, a 
friend in Hollywood aptly remarked in a semi-prophetic manner, 
“In course of time America is going to become India and India is 
soon going to become America.” My reaction to this statement was, 
“The real good of the world lies in the whole world becoming 
America and India both at the same time.” I am in good company 
in thinking like this. Serious thinkers and mature minds of the 
West are now realizing the need of grafting the best elements of 
Indian culture on the mighty tree of western civilization. Prof. 
Northcrope aptly ends his well-known and thoughtful work, The 
Meeting of the East and the West with the following suggestion and 
wish, “It should eventually be possible to achieve a society for man- 
kind generally in which the higher standard of living of the most 
scientifically advanced and theoretically guided Western nations is 
combined with the compassion, the universal sensitivity to the beauti- 
ful, and the abiding equanimity and the calm joy of the spirit which 
characterise the sages and many of the humblest people in the Orient.” 
A well-known English thinker and author feels that there is a great 
need of supplementing the scientific method of acquiring knowledge 
with the Indian way of acquiring wisdom. He writes in a letter, “I 
always. feel (although I know so little about it) that it is to the early 
teachings of India that we should turn for enlightenment ; for the 
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scientific methods of the West have narrowed our outlook far too much 
by causing us to concentrate far too exclusively on the external world 
of senses. I am hoping for the time when Eastern and Western 
thought interpenetrates one another.” 

‘This desire of incorporating the best elements of Indian. culture 
in the evolving world-culture is based not only on the natural fasci- 
nation of the western mind and heart for the distant and unknown. 
Unfamiliarity and distance do often lend charm to objects. But it 
is also based on the sound judgment of those few western scholars, 
thinkers and critics who have dived deep into the wisdom of India 
and have unreservedly expressed their appreciation of Indian culture. 
Max Muller was one of the earliest European scholars, who made 
himself acquainted with a few works of Indian religious and philo- 
sophical thought. In his well-known work, India; What Can It 
Teach Us?, he writes, “If I were asked under what sky the human 
mind has most fully developed some of its choicest gifts, has most 
deeply pondered on the greatest problems of life, and has found 
solutions of some of them which well deserve the attention even of 
those who have studied Plato and Kant, I should point to India. 
And if I were to ask myself from what literature we here in Europe— 
we who have been nurtured almost exclusively on the thoughts of 
the Greeks and the Romans, and of one Semitic race, the Jewish— 
may draw that corrective which is most wanted in order to make our 
inner life more perfect, more comprehensive, more universal, in fact 
more truly human, a life, not for this life only, but a transfigured 
and eternal life, again I should point to India.” Sir John Woodroffe, 
an English Judge of the Calcutta High Court, who made himself 
acquainted with Indian philosophy, writes in one of his books, “An 
examination of the Indian Vedantic Doctrine shows that it is, in 
important aspects, in conformity with the most advanced scientific 
and philosophic thought of the West and where it is not so, it is 
the science which will go to Vedanta and not the reverse” (The 
World As Power—Power as Reality, p. 6). According to Paul 
Brunton who has become fairly well acquainted with Indian mysti- 
cism, “India holds an ancient heritage of spiritual thought from its 
past which stands unparalleled for profundity and unmatched for 
width” (Wisdom of the Over-Self, p. 19). According to Cannon 
who has widely travelled in the East and has come in touch with 
many mystics and occultists, “India and Tibet can teach us more 
about Psychology and workings of the mind than any Freud, Jung, 
Adler, or any exponent of any other movement” (The Invisible 
Influences, p. 33). It is no wonder, therefore, that the peace-loving 
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and truth-seeking people of the West have become deeply interested 
in Indian culture. 

It is in fact now time that what is best anywhere in the world in 
the field of knowledge and wisdom should be brought within the 
reach of every man and woman living on the earth, by those means 
of quick propagation which modern science has placed in our hands. 
Every human being has a claim to all that is best in any culture of 
the world and particularly in Indian culture which has never 
claimed itself to belong to any particular race, country or colour. 
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THE BACKGROUND OF BUDDHIST PHILOSOPHY 
By 


Pror. Dr. B. B. BHATTACHARYA, M.A., D.PHIL. 


By Buddhist Philosophy we shall understand in the following 
lines the philosophical background of the ethical teachings of Buddha 
himself as far it is ascertainable from his own words as preserved 
in the oldest parts of the Pali Canon. We do not assume however, 
that all that the authors or compilers of the Tripitaka put into the 
mouth of the Master or represent as having been said by him, were 
actually the utterances, in substance or in form, of Buddha himself. 
But there are nevertheless a large number of sayings of Buddha 
that bear the unmistakable imprint of genuineness, not tampered 
with in respect of substance or form, although with regard to the 
import, implications and interpretation thereof, there may be 
differences among ancients and moderns as individuals or as schools 
of thought. 

Some critics in the recent past seem to have held that Buddha 
was not much of a philosopher but more, or at least not so much a 
philosopher as, a moral teacher. This would be hardly borne out by 
all that we know of him to-day. That he called himself no saviour 
of mankind but a guide to others on the road to salvation, is 
perfectly true. He regarded himself as a teacher above all things, 
not only of moral conduct but also of the reasons in support and 
justification of it. The latter function required philosophical 
treatment and we find that so far as he went into it, he was a 
thoroughgoing rationalist, logician and dialectician. There was 
a definite limit to his logic and rationalism of course, not with re- 
gard to himself or to his system but with regard to others. 

This limit was in respect of the most important and essential 
thing in the entire doctrine, viz., the very end and goal of it, the 
conception of nirvana. We shall assume for our present purposes, 
without going into the arguments in support of it—and the contrary 
view finds but little support today among leading authorities— 
that Buddha’s conception of nirvana was not of a negative but of 
a positive, asti-dharmaka, state and that it did not connote total 
annihilation or extinction amounting to no existence whatsoever 
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like the complete going out of the flame of a lamp. That Buddha 
emphatically, repeatedly and wholly denied the existence of an in- 
dividual “soul” or the noumenal reality of an individual “self” is 
well-known. But that does not surely mean the denial of any kind 
of Existence or any kind of Self, for how then could he have held 
that nirvana could be normally attained by one even before death 
or that this state of pre-death nirvana was happiness of the highest 
order accompanied with the consciousness of the cessation of all re- 
birth? 

Nirvana and Dharma were terms synonymously used by Buddha 
to indicate the absolute. The phenomenal world is a reflection of 
our mind and constant change characterises our conscious life. All 
phenomena are linked in a chain, each succeeding link being pro- 
duced by its predecessor in an uninterrupted phase of transitory evo- 
lution and the sum-total of all the chains constitutes one whole, 
viz., the spiritual universe termed dharmadhatu by Buddha. On 
the attainment of nirvana Buddha is said to have become dharma- 
dhatu-svabhavatmaka. Dharma controls all things; the evolution of 
the world and the gradation of beings in it are conditioned by the 
principle of dharma. Dhamma-cakka or the Wheel of the Law is the 
same as Brahmacakra ; the way of the dharma is the path of Brahman ; 
the Noble Eightfold Path is also called the Dharmayana or the 
Brahmayana. Homage and reverence are to be paid to Dharma 
according to” some passages (Samyutta-nikaya, ii. 138; Anguttara- 
nikaya, ii. 20). In the somewhat later text Milinda-paftha, dharma 
is personified as the god of righteousness. Rabindranath Tagore 
maintains that Buddha’s conception of dharma is a state of “im- 
measurable love” and to dwell in the constant consciousness of un- 
bounded love is what Buddha understood by Brahma-vihara or 
moving in Brahman. 

While the implications and the phenomenal manifestations of 
Dharma are rationally explainable, the conception of the nature or 
character of Dharma or nirvana itself is beyond the scope of reason 
or logic or the normal processes of consciousness. But yet it can 
be directly experienced by following a strictly disciplined-moral and 
mental life, as a kind of supra-sensual intuitional mystic reality. 
Buddha disliked dwelling at any great length on the nature of the 
absolute and discouraged questioning on it. The reason for it was 
that the subject could neither be described nor defined nor ex- 
plained but was a matter of direct experience or personal realisation, 
tat svayam yoga-samsiddhah kdlen’atmani vindati, as the Bhaga- 
vadgita would put it, through a perfectly disciplined mental and 
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moral life. Speculation on it was idle and fruitless and amounted 
to nothing but a castle in the air whereas the way to know and 
obtain it was practice of morality. Buddha’s whole emphasis was 
on this latter aspect of it, viz., obtaining nirvana through ethical con- 
duct. The existence of some ultimate reality or the absolute, he did 


_ not deny but he under-emphasised it because the other aspect of it, 


moral practice, was what he wanted to emphasise more particularly. 
This might have better served his immediate objective of leading 
men on the path of nirvana but it resulted in making his system in- 
complete in respect of an essential detail, as some critics of recent 
times have rightly pointed out. 

Be that as it may, what we note in connection with Buddha's 
unwillingness to be drawn into any discussion on the nature of 
the absolute is that he did not deny its existence but held it 
to be indescribable, beyond knowledge and reason, comprehen- 
sible only by direct and personal realisation through a perfectly 
disciplined moral and mental life and that without this earnest 
ethical and mental effort it was wholly useless to speculate on it. 
It has to be remembered that this attitude of Buddha was neces- 
sitated by the atmosphere prevailing around him, viz., speculation 
on the ultimate reality to the detriment of ethical conduct. That 
he lived in a highly speculative age is apparent from his own 
accounts of his contemporary teachers and their thoughts as also 
from the trend of the enquiries made of him by his numerous 
interrogators. The Upanisads and the teachings of the Jainas, 
Ajivikas, Brahmanical theists, the primitive Samkhya etc., all reveal 
this great zeal for speculation on the ultimate reality in that age. 
That the ethical conduct too of the age much needed reforming, 
is also apparent from the high emphasis placed on it not only by 
Buddha but also by the Upanisadic and the Jaina teachings con- 
temporaneous with him. 

Modern critics have discerned the great affinity that exists be- 
tween the Upanisadic conception of Brahman (in its nirguna, and 
not theistic mode) and Buddha’s Dharma or Nirvana. The resem- 
blances between the two are indeed very striking and hardly re- 
quire further re-statement, for a number of very able thinkers have 
already dwelt at some length thereon. Many of them have also 
taken the view that Buddha was probably influenced by the thoughts 
known as having originated in the Upanisads and that he effected 
some improvements in these thoughts and also divested them of 
some of their crudities so that they found a refined re-statement as it 
were, in his hands. This point of view needs perhaps a little re- 
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examination today in the light of the present state of our know- 
ledge regarding the background of Indian culture in the age of 
Buddha. 

If Vedic Brahmanism came into India somewhere in _ the 
second millenium B.C. and if a culture and civilization much more 
developed than that of the nomadic Aryan semi-barbarians flourished 
in India for at least two millenia before the advent of the Aryan 
hordes, as now seems to be a historical fact established beyond doubt, 
then we cannot surely say that all that ancient India thought and 
knew is contained in the Vedic literature. The Vedas contain no 
doubt some elements older than the time when the Aryans entered 
and settled down in India but the major part of them, in the form 
we now have it, is of Indian origin, 7.e., it was conceived and com- 
posed after the Aryans had entered India. As such Vedic thought, life 
and even religion must have been influenced considerably by the 
atmosphere that already prevailed in India. It is true enough that 
much of what prevailed among the invaders, conquerors or immi- 
grants, whatever name we call the Indo-Aryans by, influenced the 
older condtions existing in India, The culture and civilisation that 
grew up in India in the subsequent centuries was a composite pro- 
duct of Aryan and non-Aryan elements but we are often apt to forget 
that the major contributor to this composite product was not the 
comparatively cruder Aryan element but the much more mature 
non-Aryan element. It has long been known .that the Sanskrit 
language and the culture complex of India contain a good deal of 
non-Aryan elements, vaguely designated by “Dravidian” and other 
names. Modern philologists have recently expressed the view that 
let alone later Sanskrit, even the Vedic speech itself in the form we 
now have it, shows marked traces of having undergone considerable 
modification through its contacts with non-Aryan Indian languages. 
Dr. Suniti Kumar Chatterjee has recently expressed the view that 
no less than three-fourths of Indian culture as it grew up through 
the ages and as we find it to-day is non-Aryan. Disturbing though 
it may be to the ultra-conservatives, this view would gain more and 
more support from scientifically inclined historians dealing with 
every aspect of Indian Culture. 

We find the Upanisads embedded in or appended to the Vedic 
literature as a very late adjunct. The thought-forms moreover of 
the Upanisads do not bear any organic relation with the sacrificial 
cult of Vedic polytheistic worship. Again, the speculations con- 
tained in the Upanisads did not, as is clearly stated by the com- 
pilers themselves of these tevts, originate among the Brahmins, be they 
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those engaged in the daksina-earning sacrifical hocus-pocus or those 
of a more thoughtful mind engaged in theosophic interpretation 
of Vedic rites as found in the Brahmanas ; enquiring Brahmins are 
represented in the Upanisads as sojourning in quest of this secret 
and profound knowledge to the courts of Ksatriya Princes who are 
supposed to have been the first discoverers of the Brahman-atman 
entities and of the identity of the two. Further, the attitude of 
the Upanisadic mystics is certainly not much in sympathy with the 
Vedic cult; it has little reverence for and confidence in the Vedic 
religious outlook. ‘Then again, a strong ascetic spirit which is un- 
known to and incompatible with the Vedic conception of life here 
on earth and after death, characterises and finds laudation in 
Upanisadic thought. Last but not least, the deep strain of pessimism 
that characterises Upanisadic thought in common with Buddhism, 
Jainism and the Samkhya, can hardly be said to be a direct 
product of Vedic Brahmanism, intent as the latter was on procuring 
the good things of life on earth. 

The wide scope of the association of ideas makes possible, with 
a little stretch of the imagination and without needing much philo- 
sophical casuistry, the connecting of any two thoughts or things. 
But if an accurate historical sense is made to monitor the associa- 
tions hitherto imagined among the ideas and institutions of ancient 
India, we shall very probably have to reject partially if not out- 
right many of the hypotheses regarding the Vedic origin of much 
of Indian religions, philosophies, culture and civilisation. 

On the grounds indicated above, we may infer that Upanisadic 
speculations originated wholly outside the pale of Vedic Brahmanism 
and had their source in the religio-philosophical thought-currents 
already prevalent in India since pre-Aryan days. That a rich 
culture which had been flourishing in India for at least two millenia 
before the advent of the Vedic Aryans, should produce philosophical 
thinking and religious ideas of well-defined types, is no difficult 
guess to make, for it is but normal to expect this evolution. That 
the impact with Vedic religion, crude but nevertheless very power- 
ful because practised by the conquerors, would affect the older 
religion to some extent is not disputed, but in India, as it happened 
several times elsewhere too in world history, the conquered who 
were culturally more advanced gave more to the conquerors than 
they took. In the pattern then evolved through the inter-mixture 
of the two, the pre-Vedic elements constituted the texture while 
the Vedic did probably no more than imprint the stamp. It would 
perhaps be historically more correct, therefore, to regard Upanisadic 
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as much as Jaina and Buddhist thoughts as having their roots more in 
non-Vedic than in Vedic ideas, We also find that the basic ideas 
of the Samkhya and Yoga pernfeate Jaina, Buddhist as well as the 
Upanisadic outlook and it is probable that primitive Samkhya 
constituted the philosophical background par excellence of pre- 
Vedic Indian thought and Yoga constituted an essential element in 
the cultivation of matters concerning the spirit. Both Samkhya 
and Yoga had developed probably already in pre-Aryan India. 
The process of development went on of course during Buddha’s 
time and through the subsequent centuries but the chief impetus in 
their development was provided by forces other than Vedic Brah- 
manism. Buddha was no doubt familiar with the various trends 
of thought current in his time, but it is curious that he refers 
nowhere to Brahman as a Vedic conception although he refers often 
enough to the Brahmanic god Brahma. 

All this suggests that we may perhaps have to revise our ideas 
regarding the date of the Upanisads. Could it be that it was not 
Buddha who was indebted to the Upanisads but that he and the 
Upanisads were alike the products of the spirit of the age? We 
may even hazard the suggestion that the Upanisads were indebted 
to him. Although the truth he dicovered was declared by him to 
be an ancient truth, yet at the same time he claimed his discovery 
to be something original on his part. How could he have done 
so if his conception of the absolute and of the eternal truth had 
been known to others already, be it however much as a “Secret 
doctrine”? The religio-philosophical atmosphere of the age no doubt 
went into the making of Buddha but the contribution of the Vedic 
Brahmins to this creative atmosphere was not perhaps much. One 
may be permitted to suspect that the non-Brahmanical thought- 
movements which culminated in Buddha, were adopted and _ in- 
corporated in the Upanisadic appendices of the Vedas not before or 
during but after the age of Buddha. In other words, the origin of 
the Upanisads was not at all Vedic. If this origin was in any sense 
Brahmanical, it was not Vedic Brahmanism. We must not forget 
the priestly classes and philosophical thinkers with their religious 
practices and ideas who existed in India from before the coming of 
the Vedic Aryans and who had firmly entrenched themselves in the 
life of India. By Buddha’s time they had probably been absorbed 
in part in Vedic society and came to be also called Brahmins 
It was their influence which probably produced the symbolic inter- 
pretations of the Brahmana part of Vedic literature. How repair- 
ing to the forest in old age and carrying on religious practices in 
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forests can be deduced from Vedic religion, one fails to under- 
stand. It is much more likely that the caste-division of society 
on vocational lines and mainly on hereditary basis as well as the 
division of one’s life into four 4%ramas or stages were pre-Aryan 
institutions with a long history in India, into which the Aryans 
fitted themselves in course of time. The so-called Aranyaka parts 
of Vedic literature, the “Forest-books’, were the thoughts of 
recluses and mendicants that grew up quite independently of Vedic 
religion, It is not improbable that the Aranyaka Books, into which 
came to be inserted the Upanisads, were a later interpolation in 
the Vedic Collection. The label of “Secret Doctrine” given to the 
Upanisads- might have been due to a “face-saving” motive on the 
part of the custodians of Vedic religion, just as if one desired 
to adopt a stranger as his son, he would give out that the latter 
had been begotten by him in holy and lawful wedlock but had 
been born and brought up in secrecy elsewhere. 

From our knowledge of the teachings of the Jainas as pro- 
pounded by Mahavira who had started his preaching career some- 
time before Buddha, we find that the doctrine of an infinite number 
of individual souls had been considerably developed in Jaina 
thought. The Jaina conception of individual souls has a great 
deal in common with that of Samkhya. Yoga ideas too belong to 
the same family. Buddha’s vehemence was unbounded in assail- 
ing the individual entity of souls as much as the permanence 
thereof. If Buddha was indebted to the Upanisads, it is not easily 
understandable why he refused to accept the Upanisadic identity of 
the 4tman and Brahman. From all his criticism of the believers in an 
individual soul, it appears that the idea of the permanence of in- 
dividual entity was abhorrent to him, specially because such indivi- 
dual quintessence was conceived as almost a “substance”, be the 
stuff ever so fine of which it was made, residing somewhere (as 
Yoga would have it) or everywhere (as the Jaina would have it) in 
the body. Even the Katha Upanisad, inspite of all its sublime 
thoughts, pictured the soul as having a size, however small. The 
Katha stands chronologically midway between the older and the 
later Upanisads and very probably it is much younger than Buddha. 
The transition from the Katha idea of the soul to the refined con- 
ception of the Bhagavadgita is remarkable and Katha is one of the 
many parents of the Gita. It is not improbable that this refine- 
ment was the effect of Buddhist denial of a permanent individual soul. 


PALI 


BHIKKHUNAM BHIKKHUNINAN CA ABHINHAM SAVANO. 
PADHARANATTHAYA RANNA ASOKENA BHABRU- 
SILALIPIYAM ANUSASITA BHAGAVATO BUDDHASSA 

EKA DHAMMIKATHA 


ARIYAVASA 


1. Dasa ariyavasa. Idhavuso bhikkhu pajicanga-vippahino hoti 
chhatthanga-samannagato ekarakkho caturapasseno panunnapacceka- 
Sacco samavasatthesano anavilasankappo passaddhakayasankharo 
suvimuttacitto suvimuttapanio. 

2. Kathaficavuso bhikkhu paficangavippahino hoti? Idhavuso 
bhikkhuno kamacchando pahino hoti. Vyapado pahino hoti. 
Thinamiddham pahinam hoti. Uddhaccakukkucam pahinam hoti. 
Vicikiccha pahina hoti. Evam kho avuso bhikkhu paficaigavippahino 
hoti. 

3. Kathaficavuso bhikkhu  chhatthangasamannagato __hoti ? 
Idhavuso bhikkhu cakkhuna ripam disva neva sumano hoti na 
dummano. Upekkhako ca viharati sato sampajano. Sotena saddam 
sutva pe ghanena gandham ghayitva pe jivhaya rasam sayitta pe 
kayena phottabbam pusitva pe manasa dhammam vififaya neva 
sumano hoti na dummano. Upekkhako ca viharati sato sampajano. 
Evam kho avuso bhikkhu chhatthangasamannagato hoti. 

4. Kathaiicavuso bhikkhu ekarakkho hoti? Idhavuso bhikkhu 
satarakkhena cetasa samannagato hoti. Evam kho Aavuso bhikkhu 
ekarakkho hoti. 

5. Kathaficavuso bhikkhu  caturapasseno hoti? Idhavuso 
bhikkhu sankhayekam patisevati. Sankhayekam adhivaseti. Sankha- 
yekam vinodeti. Sankhayekam parivajjeti. Evam kho avuso bhikkhu 
caturapasseno hoti. 

6. Kathaficavuso bhikkhu panunnapaccekasacco hoti ? Idhavuso 
bhikkhuno yani tani puthusamanabrahmananam puthupaccekasaccani 
sabbanissa tani nunnani honti panunnani cattani vantani muktani 
pahinani patinissatthani. Evam kho avuso bhikkhu panunnapacceka- 
sacco hoti. 

7. Kthaficavuso bhikkhu samavasatthesano hoti? Idhavuso 
bhikkhuno kamesana pahina hoti. Bhavesana pahina hoti. Brahma- 
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cariyesana patippassaddha. Evam kho avuso bhikkhu samavasatthe- 
sano hoti, 

8. Kathaficavuso bhikkhu anavilasankappo hoti? Idhavuso 
bhikkhuno kamasankappo pahino hoti. Vyapadasankappo pahino 
hoti. Vihimsasankappo pahino hoti. Evam kho Avuso_ bhikkhu 
anavilasankappo hoti. 

9. Kathaficavuso  bhikkhu passaddhakayasankharo _hoti? 
Idhavuso bhikkhu sukhassa ca pahana dukkhassa ca pahana pubbeva 
somanassadomanassanam atthangama adukkham asukham upekhasati- 
parisuddhim catutthajjhanam upasampajja viharati. Evam kho avuso 
bhikkhu passaddhakayasankharo hoti. 

10. Kathaficavuso bhikkhu  suvimuttacitto hoti? Idhavuso 
bhikkhuno ragacittam vimuttam hoti. Dosacittam vimuttam hoti. 
Mohacittam vimuttam hoti. Evam kho avuso bhikkhu suvimuttacitto 
hoti. 

11. Kathaficavuso bhikkhu suvimuttapafifio hoti? Idhavuso 
bhikkhu rago me pahino ucchinnamilo talavatthukato anabhavam 
gato ayatim anuppadadhammo ti pajanati. Doso me pahino ucchin- 
namilo talavatthukato anabhavam gato ayatim anuppadadhammo 
ti pajanatii Moho me_ pahino uchinnamilo  talavatthukato 
anabhavam gato Ayatim anuppadadhammo ti pajanati. Evam kho 
avuso bhikkhu suvimuttapafino hoti. 
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JAMBUDIPE GATASAMVACCHARA-DASAKE PAKATIBHUTA 
KATIPAYA BUDDHAGAMA- PARIYESANA-VISESA 


Pror, Dr. P. V. BAPAT, M.A., PH.D. 


Buddhasasanassa ca Buddhagamassa ca milatthanam Jambudipo 
nama. Asoka-maharajena_ pesitehi dhammaditehi Buddha- 
sasanam nanavisayesu vitthatafi ca patitthitafi ca. So maharaja 
Mahindattheram Sanghamittattherifi_ ca Tambapannidipam _pesesi 
Buddha-sasanam tattha patitthapetum Afiie pi ca thera Suvanna- 
bhamim pesesi tadatthay’ eva. Sihaladipato pi thera Maramma- 
Siam-adi rattham gantva tattha Buddha-sasanam _patitthahimsu. 
Acchariyam h’etam, abbhutam h’etam yam Jambudipo Buddha- 
sasanassa ca Buddhagamassa ca miulatthanam hutva pi imasmim 
kale yebhuyyena Buddhagamagantha-suiifio 
ca jato. Ettha bahutara jana na jananti: ‘Ko’yam Sugato Buddho 
nama, kim tassa sasanam, ke tassa Agamagantha’ti. 

Evam sante pi katipayanam pandita-mahasayanam parakkamena 
vayamena keci Sakkatabhasaya likhita namasesam gata gantha 
muddapetva pakasita yeva. Kasmiragandharesu, adhuna ‘Gilgit’ iti 
namena_ pakatibhiite visaye, kesam Sakkatabhasaya likhitanam 
Buddhagama-ganthanam kanici pannani natidire kale upaladdhani 
ekasmim thipe nikhatasu katthamaya-pelasu. Tam thanam pathamam 
gopalakehi dittham katthakathalehi samakinnam. Tasmim_ thane 
khanitva eka ulara pela laddha, yassa anto catasso thokika pelayo 
ahesum, yasu aneka-gantha-pannani nihitani ditthani. 

Imesu pannesu aneka-Buddhagama-gantha likhita santi. Tesu 
Buddhagama-ganthesu visesato eko gantho Pali-Tipitaka-vacakanam 
ativa atthakaro hitakaro ca, yadidam—‘Vinayavastu’ (Vinayavatthu) iti. 
Ayam gantho Paliyam Vinayapitaka-antogadha-Khandhaka’-samano. 
Paliya ‘Khandhaka’-saddatthane ‘vastu’ iti saddo imasmim ganthe . 
niyojito. Ettha (1) Pabbajjavatthu, (2) Uposathavatthu, (3) Pavarana- — 
vatthu, (4) Vassavatthu, (5) Cammavatthu, (6) Sanghabhedavatthu, 
(7) Bhesajjavatthu, (8) Civaravatthu, (9) Kathinavatthu, (10) Ko- 
sambakavatthu, (11) Kammavatthu, (J2) Pandu-Lohitakavatthu, 
(13) Puggalavatthu, (14) Parivasakavatthu, (15) Uposathatthapana- 
vattha ti khandhaka labbhanti. Pariyesaka-samsodhakanam pama- 
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dena anekapannani vinatthani va, kaya-vikkaye ratanam hatthesu 
gatani va, afifiesam va kesafi ca hatthe gatani. Imesam ganthanam 
anupaladdhabhagato eko kotthaso ekena senadhiyuttena rajapurisena 
attano hatthagatakato ti mayam janama. So tam vikkinitum icchati, 
kintu ativa dhanam yacati. Imina karanena katipaya khandhaka 
aparipunna eva, Palibhasaya Vinayakhandhakato thane thane bhinna. 
Vinaya-Paliya aditthani anekavatthani ettha upalabbhanti. Vinaya- 
Paliya sankhittena upaladdhani vatthini ettha ativa papajficitani. 
Ubhinnam ganthanam upasamharanam katva vacanam ativa pitim 
janayati. Anekesu§ thanesu  Palibhasato bhisanantaram  katva 
Sakkatabhasaya likhitam ti patibhati amhakam. Thane thane 
milattham ajanitvai  pamadena Sakkatabhasaya parivattitan ti 
amhakam adhippayo. Paliyam agata—‘abhikkanto’ ti saddassa thane 
‘abhikanto’ ti ayojetva ‘abhikranto’ ti pamadayojana kata (Vol. III, 
part 3, p. 143, line 4). ‘Cittikaroti’ ti saddassa parivattane ‘citrikaroti’ ti 
pamadanupatita ’va yojana dissati (Vol. III, part 1, p. 8). Paliganthato 
ayam gantho ativa navataro ti patibhati. Maranakalasamaye ekena 
pabbajitena attano sapateyyam pannalekham katva Jetavane pesitan ti 
ekasmim thane dissate (Vol. III, part 2, p. 140). Afifiasmim thane 
Buddhavacanassa lekhanakiccatthaya ekena bhikkhuna maranakAle 
ohina amisa-santaka paribbayadhanam laddhan ti pi vacema. 

Ayam gantho Miala-sabbatthavadinam Nekayikanam pamana- 
gantho ti vinicchitam panditehi. Sakkatabhasaya ajjahayane Buddha- 
dhammassa itihasavijanane ca ayam ganiho ativa hitakaro ti pathitabbo 
yeva Palibhasd-kovidehi. Bhesajjavatthussa antabhage ‘Sthavira- 
gatha’ pi khandita dissanti. 

Imesu vatthtisu Sanghabhedavatthumhi Suttapitakapaliya anto- 
gadhe Dighanikaye Agatam Samaiifiaphalasuttam pi dissati ti 
vimhayakarakam. Tam suttam imasmim vatthumhi khanditameva. 
Tassa afifio bhago uparinidditthassa rajapurisassa hatthagatesu 
pannesu labbhati ti mafifiama. Tena hi katipayavassapubbe kanici 
khanditapnnani ettha Puififiapattana-nagare ‘Bhandarakara-Pracya- 
vidy4-samSodhana-mandirassa’ Atthavahassa santike vacetva vinicchan- 
anattham pesitani ahesum. Tani amhehi vacetva vinicchitam ‘etani 
pannani Sakkatabhasaya _likhita-Samafifiaphalasuttssa _yeva’ti. 
Imasmim visaye amhehi eko Iekho pakasito yeva saddhim chayacittehi 
(photographs).! Imassa suttassa Bhota (Tibetan)-bhasayam ekam, 
Cinabhasayam pi tini parivattita-sankharanani upalabbhanti. Etam 
sandhaya pi amhehi ajfifio lekho pakisito? yeva. Natukama datthum 

1Annals of the Bhandarkar Oriental Research Institute, vol. XXX, parts 


iii-iv, pp. 240-253. 
2Indian Culture, vol. XV, Nos. 1-4 (July 1948-June 1949), B. M. Barua 


Commemoration Volume, pp. 107-114. 
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arahanti. Ayam Sakkatabhasaya likhito gantho Khristayugassa 
sattama-atthama-samvaccharasataka-kale Jambudipe pavattamanesu 
akkharesu likhito ti patibhati. 

Ti-catu-vassa-pubbe afifiam pi ekam aditthapubbam abbhutam 
amhakam ditthipathe 4gatam. ‘Tam ativa mahatta-punnam Pali- 
bhasaya likhitagantha yebhuyyena Sihala-Maramma-Siam-Kambojadi- 
ratthanam akkharesu yeva likhitani dissanti. Ambhehi pana Khrista- 
yugassa 1948 me samvacchare Himavantapasse Nepala-rattham gatehi 
tattha Rajaganthalaye thitani cattari talapannani mukhabhage ca 
pitthibhage ca purana-akkharesu likhitani ditthani. ‘Tani ca Khrista- 
yugassa atthame navame va samvaccharasatake pavattamanesu 
akkharesu likhitani dissanti. Tani pannani pi Vinayapalito Culla- 
vaggato yevati amhehi suvinicchitam. Etamsmim pi atthe amhakam 
eko Iekho acireneva muddapetva pakasiyissati saddhim chayacittehi ti. 
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ASOKA ON FOREIGN CONQUESTS 
By 


Pror. B. N. DAs, M.A. 


[Below is a rendering into English of Asoka’s Rock Edict XIII. It records 
his views on the effect of war, on conquest by violent means and on the superior 


- merits of conquest by Dharma or the Moral Law—a term we may translate even 
as ‘Love’. 
cam, This Edict is found inscribed on rocks in Kalsi in North India, Shahbazgarhi 
i ti, and Mansehra in the North-West Frontier, Girnar in West India and Yerragudi in a 


South India. The Inscriptions are damaged in all the places and the text here 
adopted is reconstructed from a comparison of the different versions.] 


The Kalingas! were conquered by the Beloved of the gods*, 
King Priyadarsin®, when he had been annointed eight years, 

Those who were transported from there (as prisoners), numbered 
one and a half hundred thousand ; those who were killed, numbered ; 
one hundred thousand; and quite as many* died (from other 1 
causes). 

Thereafter, when the Kalingas had been just conquered, the 
Beloved of the gods had an (inner) stirring for dharma, a craving 
for dharma and (a desire) for instruction in dharma, 

On conquering the Kalingas, the Beloved of the gods felt 
remorse. 

The slaughter, death or transportation (as prisoners) of people 
that take place in the conquest of the unconquered, are considered to 
be very painful and of grave concern by the Beloved of the gods. 


1. The country or the people of the territory corresponding roughly to the 
modern State of Orissa on the east coast of the Indian Peninsula. 

2. The Royal title adopted by Asoka and several other kings of India. 

3. The personal (or coronation—?) name of Asoka, meaning either ‘one who 
is of agreeable looks’ or ‘one who looks pleasantly (on others)’. 

4. This clause has hitherto been translated as ‘and many times that number 
died (or perished)...... ’ This is questionable, as shown by Barua. 
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And, still more serious is this considered to be by the Beloved 
of the gods that Brahmins, monks and other communities, viz., the 
householders who live there and among whom these are practised, 
viz., respectfulness towards seniors, respectfulness towards parents, 
respectfulness towards teachers, and proper conduct and steadfast 
loyalty towards friends, acquaintances, companions, relatives, servants 
and slaves—to them thereby is caused injury or slaughter or the 
going forth (as captives) of those held in affection. 

All men suffer from this and it is considered by the Beloved 
of the gods as (a matter) of grave concern. 

Except among the Yonas®, there is no land _ where 
these communities, viz., the Brahmins and the monks, do 
not exist. 

And in no land is there any place where the people are not 
attached to one or other of the (religious) communities. 

Therefore (even) a hundredth part or a thousandth part of the 
people who were then slaughtered, dead or transported when the 
Kalingas were conquered, is now considered to be (a matter) of 
grave concern by the Beloved of the gods. 

The Beloved of the gods thinks that (of) those who cause harm, 
he that can be forgiven, should be forgiven. 

The Beloved of the gods pleads and reasons also with the forest- 
dwellers who live in his dominions. 

And they also are told of the might of the Beloved of the gods in 
spite of his remorse, so that they may feel ashamed and be not 
destroyed. 

The Beloved of the gods wishes (to practise) harmlessness, 
restraint, friendliness and gentleness towards all beings. 

This is the conquest considered by the Beloved of the gods as 
the best (conquest), viz., Conquest by Dharma ; 

And that (conquest) has been won by the Beloved of the gods 
here (in his own dominions) and among all his borderers and up to 
six hundred yojanas where the Yona King Antiyoga® by name (rules) 
and (where) to the west of that (King) Antiyoga, (rule) the (other) 
four kings, viz., Tulamaya? by name, Antekina®’ by name, Maka® by 
name and Alikyasudara! by name. 


¥ 5. The Greeks, or the dominions ruled by the successors of Alexander the 
reat. 
6. Antiochos II Theos of Syria (261—246 B.C.) 


7. Ptolemy II Philadelphos of Egypt (285—247 B.C.) 
8. Antigonas Gontas of Macedonia (278—230 B.C.) 
9. Magas of Cyrene (300—250 B.C.) 

10. Alexander of Epirus (272—255 B.C.) 
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And likewise in the south among the Colas and the Pandyas", 
up to the Tamraparnis.!2 

And likewise in (his own) dominions, and among the Yonas and 
the Kambojas,!3 among the Nabhakas and the Nabhapamtis, among 
the Bhojas and the Pitinikas, among the Andhras and the Paladas, 
everywhere (people) follow the teachings on dharma of the Beloved 
of the gods, 

Even where the envoys of the Beloved of the gods do not go, 
they (i.e., the inhabitants of those regions) too, having heard of the 
practice of dharma, prescriptions and teachings on dharma of the 
Beloved of the gods, practise dharma and will (continue to) do so. 

Satisfaction is the essence of the conquest won everywhere by 
means of this. 

But (of) minor (importance) is that satisfaction. 

It is matters concerning the next world that the Beloved of the 
gods considers to be of great effect. 

This Edict on dharma is inscribed for this purpose that my sons 
and grandsons that there are, may not consider new conquests worth 
conquering, 

(And that) even in conquest with weapons, they may prefer 
forgiveness and light punishment. 

(And that) they may consider that only as (true) conquest, which 
is conquest by dharma, 

(For) it concerns this world and the next world. 

Let this be their sole joy—the Joy of dharma, 

(For) that joy concerns this world as well as the next world. 


11. Tribes of South India. 
12. Ceylon. 
13. These and the following are peoples of North-West, West and South India. 
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THE LITERARY ACTIVITIES OF THE JAINAS 
By 


Dr. A. C. SEN, M.A., LL.B., PH.D. (HAMBURG). 


Tue thought of ancient India has come down to us in three main 
streams, viz., Brahmanical, Buddhist and Jaina. The first two are 
fairly well-known but the last not so much except among a limited 
circle of scholars, although in extent and scope, the literature of the 
Jainas, both religious and secular, is not of less importance or interest 
than the literature of the Buddhist in revealing to us the mind of 
ancient India. 

The oldest part of this literature are the canonical texts, about 
forty-six in number, of the Svetambara Jainas, divided into several 
groups called the Angas, Upangas etc. This division has, however, 
been made on an artificial basis, as modern critical scholarship has 
shown, and is often overlapping. The language of these texts is a 
kind of Prakrit known as Ardha-Magadhi, i.e., “half Magadhi,” a 
modified form of the dialect of Magadha, the centre of the activities 
of Mahavira, the chief exponent of Jainism and a contemporary of 
Buddha, and of his Order. Jainism has, however, a history much 
older than Mahavira, at least two and a half centuries older. Its 
beginning may perhaps be traced, although in somewhat vague 
outlines, to pre-Aryan Indian thought. 

The canonical literature contains cores which are as old as 
Mahavira’s time and which, in style and phraseology, run parallel 
with the Pali literature of the Buddhists. The main body of this 
literature, however, is of later growth, being the outcome of the 
labours of the Council of Valabhi, held under the presidentship of 
the eminent scholar Devardhi, sometime about the 6th. century A.C. 
It was at this time that the Canon was finally set down in writing 
and in this process a good deal of matter of later origin as well, came 
to be incorporated in the Canon. The process did not stop there. 
In its extant form, the Canon shows some features which seem to have 
found their way into this sacred literature during the subsequent 
centuries. 

The contents of the sacred texts relate mainly to two: principal 
themes, viz., philosophical and ethical tenets and prescriptions on 
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monastic life or ascetic discipline. The metaphysical part of the 
dogmatics centres chiefly round the conceptions of the individual 
soul, jiva, and the ultimate constituent of physical matter, pudgala. 
It is the union of these two that is regarded in Jainism as the cause 
of all worldly bondage and the liberation of the jiva from its pudgala- 
bondage is regarded as moksa, the final goal. The rules of monastic 
life are dealt with at great length and in great details. A very rigorous 
ascetic discipline involving fasts and penances is regarded in Jainism as 
one of the principal means whereby the jiva sheds its pudgala-bondage 
and as such, a detailed observance of a hard ascetic life is a matter 
of supreme importance in this system. 

Included in philosophical dogmatics are the elaborate treatment 
of themes on ethics, psychology, cosmology, cosmography, geography, 
astronomy, biology etc. All these matters are dealt with in a stereo- 
typed and “steel-frame” manner and consist of long lists based on a 
system of detailed, often artificial, classification. It is these long and 
innumerable lists that make the bulk of the Jaina Sacred texts some- 
what dreary, unenlivened as they are by a human interest. The 
sermons and dialogues of Mahavira have been divested of all human 
touch, living environment and literary diction and only the philo- 
sophical gist thereof has been presented in a series of rather mono- 
tonous set formulae. It is these features that make the Jaina sacred 
texts such dull reading when compared with the Buddhist texts. 
Leumann has opined that if Mahavira’s sermons and dialogues had 
not been compressed in this artificial and mechanical manner by the 
compilers of the scriptures, but were presented in the form in which 
they were delivered by the Master, his sermons and utterances would 
not have been inferior in any manner as regards literary style and 
human interests, to the sermons and dialogues of Buddha as preserved 
in the Pali canon. 

Notwithstanding their dreary nature, these sacred texts are not 
without matters of interest other than religious or philosophical. 
Important details regarding the social and cultural background of 
contemporary life are scattered all over the literature. 

A few of the canonical texts in their extant form are wholly 
different in contents from what they are supposed to be according to 
the older “Tables of Contents of Sacred Texts” preserved in several 
of the canonical texts. Schubring, and following him others, have 
shown that the texts of this type are to be regarded as “substituted 
texts,” that is to say that the original texts bearing those names were 
lost and texts composed in later times were passed off under the old 
names, 
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The Digambaras reject in toto the authenticity of the Svetambara 
canon and regard all the text as spurious. The Digambaras maintain 
that the old sacred texts are entirely lost. They have, however, their 
own authoritative texts which are of course of later origin. 

Many of the Svetambara canonical texts have commentaries, the ~ 
oldest of them being ascribed to Bhadrabahu of the 4th. century B.c., 
who wrote in Prakrit. The major bulk of the commentarial litera- 
ture was composed in Sanskrit between the 8th. and 14th. centu- 
ries A.C. 


Philosophy and Logic. 


A large number of works were written by a long line of gifted 
authors of both the sects, on the philosophical principles of 
Jainism, in which a system of Logic known as Syadvada, propounded 
by them, found a prominent place. Polemics also formed a large 
part of these writings. The earliest of these writers were Kunda- 
kunda and Umasvamin (or Umiasvati according to the Svetambaras), 
both of whom probably lived very close to the beginning of the 
Christian era. Other names of great eminence are Siddhasena 
Divakara (7th. century), Samantabhadra (8th. cent.), Haribhadra 
(8th cent.), Nemicandra (10th. cent.) and Hemacandra (12th. cent.). 
This activity continued in full vigour down to the seventeenth 
century. Many of these works are commentaries on the work of 
predecessors but came to be regarded as standard works themselves 
owing to their high merits. 

Many works exist also on religious hymns and ritualistic cere- 
monies, The literary activities of the Jainas were not confined to 
ethics, philosophy or religion alone. Works of great merit were 
produced by them on grammar, lexicography, astronomy, etc. 


Puranic Literature. 


It is found already in the Svetambara Canon that the Jainas made 
their own versions of the well-known Puranic tales, in which the 
characters of many of the legendary figures held in high esteem by 
the orthodox, such as Vyasa, Krsna, Rama, Yudhisthira, Draupadi 
etc., were so portrayed as to make them rather ridiculous and con- 
temptible. This attitude went on developing and in course of time 
the Jainas produced a bulky Puranic literature of their own, in which 
the heroes of orthodox Brahmanism were entirely replaced by the 
heroes of Jainism, the Tirthankaras and other mythical figures, 
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About the Ist. century a.c. was produced the first work of its 
kind, the epic Paumacariya (Pauma=Padma, a Jaina name of Rama) 
of Vimalastri. With this work as the basis, Ravisena composed in 
the 7th. century his Sanskrit Padmapurana. ‘The tale was continued 
in the Uttarapurana of Gunabhadra in the 9th. century. The cele- 
brated Hemacandra of the 12th. century wrote Trisasti-Salakapurusa- 
caritra, the 7th. canto of which is popularly known as the Jaina- 
Ramayana. In the 16th. century Devavijayagani wrote his Rama- 
caritra in prose. 

Similarly, the Mahabharatan tales also were retold by the Jainas 
in their own manner, The Harivamsa-purana of Jinasena of the 
8th. century gave the lead in this matter. A second Jinasena of the 
9th. century wrote the Trisasti-laksana-mahapurana (commonly 
known as Mahapurana), of which the first part is called the Adipurana 
and the second part, composed by Gunabhadra, the Uttarpurana. 

In the 10th. century Puspadanta wrote the Trisasti-Mahapurusa- 
ganalankara in the Apabhraméa dialect. This work too is a Maha 
purana consisting of two parts, adi and uttara. 

The Pandava-carita was written in the 13th. century by Mala- 
dhari Devaprabhasiri. A second Harivaméa was composed in the 
15th. century by Sakalakirti and his pupil Jinadasa. Yet another 
work was produced in the 16th. century, the Pandavapurana of 
Subhacandra, commonly known as the Jaina-Mahabharata, 


Popular Tales. 


For purposes of moral edification and also as exhortatica to 
ethical conduct, a considerable literature was produced in the garb 
of tales depicting the lives of the “Sixty-three $alaka-purusas” t.e., 
the legendary heroes of the Faith—the twenty-four Tirthankaras 
and others. These are styled as caritras or caritas by the Svetambaras 
and as puranas by the Digambaras. The earliest of this class of 
writings is the Trisasti-laksana-mahapurana of Jinasena, already 
referred to above. An epic belonging to this class of literature is 
the Satrufijaya-mahatmya of DhaneSvara of c. 12th. century. 

Among the ‘caritras’ of the Svetambaras, the chief work is the 
Trisasti-Salakapurusa-caritra of Hemacandra, already mentioned. 
As an appendix to the voluminous work, the gifted author wrote the 
Parisista-parvan, also known as the Sthaviravali-carita, a store-house 
of a large collection of ancient tales, 

A large number of several other kinds of popular literature were 
produced with the same didactic motive of exhortation to moral 
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conduct. Although very large in number, the literary merits of most 
of these classes of writing are not of a high order, Several kavyas 
as well as a few dramas were composed with the same end in view. 

A number of novels known as Dharmakathas, poems in the ornate 
style called Campiis, biographies known as Prabandhas, stories called 
Kathas and short stories of the Kathanaka type were written. The 
number of all these is legion and their motive didactic, Anthologies 
of tales of the standard kathakosa type are also available. 

It would appear that just as religious inspiration produced an 
exuberance of artistic activities in the domains of architecture, mural 
paintings and sculpture among the Buddhists, the same zeal expressed 
itself among the Jainas in the prolific production of different classes 


of literary composition. 
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MY IMPRESSIONS OF BURMA 
By 


LAKSHMINARAYAN SAHU, M.A. 


I vistrep Burma in 1928. It is a beautiful country, After you 
get down from the jetty, you see the town of Rangoon. Its roads 
are well laid out in straight lines. Streets and lanes intersect at 
right angles. The sea is open. Immediately you get into Rangoon, 
you feel you have come to a new country. Its people are of yellow 
complexion. Its temples are different in shape and structure from 
those of India. The people go to the Phaya (temple) and worship 
the Buddha. There are mighty images of Buddha in wood at many 
places, in a reclining posture. You see such images at Ava, Amara- 
pura, etc. The devotees light candles in honour of the Buddha and 
paste gold leaves on his body. They kneel down and mutter their 
prayers. ‘They do not wait for the priest to do the worship. 

Generally Burmans are stout in appezrance. Their dress is very 
easy. One silken lungi and one shirt—both for the male and the 
female. The distinguishing mark of the male is that he ties a 
handkerchief on his head. Formerly it was very difficult to distin- 
guish a male from a female, for both of them had long hair on the 
head. Now of course, the men do not grow long hair on the head. 
In the case of women, the long hair is there and in fact, the women 
take very great care in preserving and growing the hair. The hair 
of the women is of luxuriant growth. Sometimes some women have 
hair on the head as long as twice their own height. One day while 
passing through the bazar of Rangoon I observed a woman sitting 
in her own shop and combing her hair which was held by her 
hand brought over her stretched leg. The women generally wear a 
necklace. They mostly keep the shops. The men are generally 
care-free. 

I met a group of students. They are of a loving nature. But 
when they come and go, they do not wish you as we do here in India. 
Namskar or ‘Goodmorning’ is not used by them. Yet they are 
generally well-behaved. Men and women are all accustomed to smoke 
big cheroots. The sights on the banks of the Irrawadi with the hills 
and hillocks, with phayas and monasteries where poongys live, are 
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charming. Long distances over hills are covered with corrugated 
iron roofing from the foot to the top, so that pilgrims can go up and 
down at all times. 

The Burmans were financed by the Nattu Kuttu Chettis of Madras 
State and crores of rupees were loaned out by them to the Burmans. 
The rebellion against Indians in the past was due to this 
economic dependence and despair. For agricultural purposes and 
specially for harvesting paddy, labour from Madras and Orissa used 
to go to Burma before the Japanese attack. 

The Yenanyuang oil mines of Burma gradually passed into the 
hands of Indians and the Burmans became poor. That was another 
cause for irritation and revolt. 

The rich treasures of Ava, Amarapura and other temples are 
yet unknown. A correct idea cannot be given of the richness of these 
temples. 

The gold-clad temple at encnegine is historic. Burma is rich in 
mines and minerals. 

The Mussalmans of India and Burmese women have in many 
cases inter-married. They now form a different sect altogether, 
known as Zerbadi. 

Burma has 17 million inhabitants. Mongolian in appearance 
but darker in complexion than the Chinese, the Burmese have been 
described as perhaps the most attractive people in the whole of the 
former British empire. They are open and frank. They have natural 
good breeding and courtesy of manner and they easily adapt them- 
selves to those with whom they come in contact. In spite of racial 
ties with China, Burmese traditions refer to India rather than to 
China, for it was the great Indian expansion overseas that brought 
writing, customary law and other elements of civilisation to Burma. 
The ruins at Prome, Pegu and along the Arakan and Tenesserim 
coasts indicate a period when Indian culture was dominant though 
never so deeply entrenched in Burma as among the Chams and 
Khmers of Cambodia and Siam. 

I shall now jot down a few stray memories— 

When celebrated poongys die and also when important persons 
belonging to the royal family die, the dead bodies are kept 
for some time—sometimes for several months—and _ then 
burnt. Ordinarily the Burmans bury their dead. Sometimes they 
put the dead body first in a coffin and then bury it. But very often 
the dead bodies are buried without a coffin and only those who are 
English-educated use coffins. Their belief is that if they put the 
dead bodies in a coffin, there will not be rainfall. 
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The Sraddha ceremony of the Burmans takes place on the seventh 
day after death. 

The poongy’s begging bowl is called Tabei. The poongys go out 
very early in the morning and beg their food. ‘They simply stand 
in front of a house and the householder who keeps some food ready 
for the poongys, comes with the food at the sight of the poongy. At 
the time of begging food, the poongys do not use any footwear. 

The Muslims of Burma are generally from Gujarat and the 
Punjab. Today they are known as Burmese Muslims. 

Before the names of persons, some prefixes are given according 
to the age of the person. For example, a male child is first called 
Mom, e.g., Mom Baami Mong. When he comes of age, he is called 
Ko Baami Mong and when he becomes elderly, he is known as U 
Baami Mong. Among females there are two stages: when a child, she 
is called Ma, e.g., Ma Kinsu; when elderly she is called Dha Khinsu. 

The Burmese dance is different from ours in this that the dancer 
does not use anklets, nor does she change her steps as is done else- 
where. Rooted to the soil as it were, she waves her hands and turns 
her back in various ways. 

In Mandalay there is a Bazar which is known as Oriya Ze. The 
word ze means a bazar. This shows that the Oriyas once inhabited 
the place. In Twante, an island near Rangoon, there was once 
reigning an Oriya king—such is the tradition, current even today. 
The old name of Pegu is Ussa, i.e., Orissa. Pagan is Sriksetra 
or Puri. 

In Burma there is a class of people who are known as Pouna. 
They are astrologers and they write on palm leaf. Some of these 
pounas have gone there from Manipur. They speak Manipuri. 
Some of them write Bengali. The chief priest of these pounas lives 
in Banaras. 

The Burmans have three important festivals. The first is Mithu 
Poye. Mithu means fire. This is their Dewali festival. But they 
observe the Dewali on the full-moon day. The second is Edu Poye. 
This is their holi festival. This is their New Year. They use on 
this occasion ordinary water and not coloured water as we do in 
India. They put scents in the water. With this water and some 
presents of fruits etc., they approach their elders and bow to them. 
The third is the Na Poye. This ceremony is performed in the 
month of June-July. On this occasion people from all parts of 
Burma gather at Mandalay. They bring with them their own 
wooden image of Buddha and worship it. Except pork, all other 
animal food is offered to the deity. The Car festival is also observed 
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in many important: places. —The Hindus and Pounas specially take 


great interest in the car festival. 
Their year begins from Vaisakh. Their alphabet is the same as 


the Sanskrit alphabet. 

i The Burmans are great pan-chewers. They take their own tea 
i without milk or sugar. Formerly the Burmans did not take milk 
i but nowadays they are taking to it. In the marriage ceremony, they 


‘a use plantains and cocoanuts, so common in Indian religious rites. 
# The poongys do not marry. ‘They take food only once a day. 


i They use Pali. When a Burman meets a poongyi, he bows to him in 
if the Indian fashion. 
i 
i 
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GLIMPSES OF INDIA’S PAST 
By 


HARIDAS MITRA, M.A. 


Across the vast realm of India rolled in the past wave after 
wave of mighty invasions by alien races, But India conquered 
her adversaries and absorbed and assimilated their cultures. Other 
races and religions were given a ready asylum and shelter on 
Indian soil. 

A few historical examples to cite : 

The Indo--Greek envoy Heliodoros calls himself a Bhdgavata 
in his Garuda-Pillar Inscription of Besnagar. 

Kaniska, the Kusana Emperor, embraced Buddhism. During 
his reign and under his patronage a Buddhist Council was convened 
in North-West India. 

The Hina King Mihirakula was perhaps a cruel persecutor of 
Buddhism but a dévout worshipper of Siva as his patron Deity. 

The Syrian Christian Church of Malabar in the extreme south 
of India, may be traced back to the third century after Christ. The 
Jews of Cochin were recipients of land-gifts from a local king, as is 
known from ancient copper-plate grants still extant. 

The Jarathushtrians (Zoroastrians) found ready asylum and kind 
treatment when they fled from their Persian home and arrived in 
Western India early in the eighth century. Their sacred Fire Temple, 
Atash Bahram (Vrttraghna) was first established in Kathiawad, at 
Sanjan and the Parsi community made India their Motherland. 

Even in the days of political subjugation, India’s Lamp of Culture 
continued to shine with undiminished brilliance and spread its light 
to distant lands. Small sparks from it flew afar and kindled new 
lights, sometimes surpassing and often vying with the splendour of 
the Mother Flame. ‘This was Greater India stretching from Central 
Asia to Further India and Insul-inde. 

Great colonising and naval activities by the Indians in the Far 
Eastern Seas and the Archipelago are attested to by Inscriptions in 
Sanskrit found in the Malayan Peninsula (one of them of the 4th cent. 
A.c. by a Mahdndavika, ‘Master Navigator’ from Bengal), in East 
Borneo (four of them written in South Indian Proto-Pallava script), 
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in West Java (three of them in the Pallava and one in the Vakataka 
script), and in Campa in Further India. 

The evidence of Ancient Indian literature, art, archzology, 
numismatics, inscriptions, etc., as well as Greco-Roman sources point 
alike to commercial, political and cultural contacts of India with the 
Graeco-Roman, Persian, Chinese and other distant lands from 
Babylon (Baveru) on the West to Insul-inde and Varuna Dvipa, 
Borneo, on the East. 

Formidable in number, the monuments and relics, etc. asso- 
ciated with Indian Culture extend over wide stretches of the earth. 
To the West in Asia Minor at Boghaz-Kéi (‘the village with a 
fort’ literally in Turkish), were discovered cuneiform Inscriptions, 
some of which are records of treaties between two kings, both certainly 
Indo-Europeans, one a Hittite and the other a Mitanni; both kings 
invoke the Vedic gods Indra, Mitra-Varuna and the twin gods called 
the Nasatyas. The records go back to 1400 B.c. 

Another very old Mesopotamian race, the Kassites who con- 
quered Babylonia in the 18th cent. B.c. are known to have been 
worshippers of Surya, the Vedic Sun-god. 

To the East and the South-East, Indian influence penetrated to 
the Philippines, Sumatra, Java, Borneo, Bali and other islands of 
the East Indian Archipelago and Further India. 

From Madagascar and Mesopotamia to Ceylon, the Malayas 
and the Insul-inde, there were Indian or Indonesian colonists, who 
finally merged with the people of the soil. Indian and Indonesian 
Royal navies churned the Indian Ocean, turning the high seas, as it 
were, into an inland lake. Fleets of travel-boats and merchant 
vessels sailed across the Indian Ocean to distant ports of Africa, 
Mesopotamia, etc. and visited en route Tamralipti, Rakta-Mrttika, 
Simhapura, Korkai and other great coastal trade-centres, of which 
many are no longer identifiable and others now completely 
abandoned and forgotten. 

To the North, Indian cultural influence extended with the 
expansion of Mahayana Buddhism across the Himalayan mountain 
barrier to Central Asia, Tibet and China. Great civilisations grew 
up in those distant lands from the beginning of the Christian era 
onwards, 
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AL-BIRUNI COMMEMORATION VOLUME. Published by 
the Iran Society, 159-B, Dharamtala Street, Calcutta, 1951. Size 
10 X 64 inches, pp. xxxvii + 303. Price Rs. 40... — 


This is a symposium by eminent atl to commemorate 
the millenary (Hejira years) of the birth of the great scholar Sheikh 
Abu Raihan AlI-Birtini (973-1048 a.c.,), philosopher, historian, 
mathematician, astronomer and geographer. 

Eminent scholars of India, Iran, Europe and U.S.A. have contri- 
buted able articles dealing with Al-Birani’s work in various fields 
of scientific studies and with his many-sided genius. The book is 
well printed and its solid get-up is in harmony with the spirit of its 
hero. The Frontispiece is a facsimile of a page of an Ms, in Al- 
Birdni’s own handwriting, clear, straight, systematic and mature as 
his mind. | 

This savant was known as ‘Master Aliboron’ in medieval 
Europe, his full name being Abu’l-Raihan Muhammad Ibn Ahmad 
Al-Birani (more correctly ‘Bérani’). He was born of Iranian stock 
in the country of Khiva in Turkistan, now included in Soviet Russian 
territory. Khiva was then called Khwarizam, wherefrom the savant 
was sometimes referred to by Arabic scholars simply as ‘al-Khwarizmi’. 
Bérini is a Persian word meaning ‘of or belonging to the outside 
(birin)’, in this case the outside or outskirts of the city of Khiva. To 
his contemporary compatriots, he was known as Abu Raihan. He 
died at the age of 75 at Ghazna. 

The growing fame of the young scholar was recognised by the 
ruler of Khiva by attaching him to his court. When Sultan Mahmud 
of Ghazna conquered Khiva, he carried away our scholar, then 44 
years of age, among other leading men as hostages to Ghazna. The 
scholar’s fame won him the patronage of Sultan Mahmud. While a 
‘captive’ in Afghanistan, the proximity of India which ‘Mahmud 
Shah’s campaigns had just opened to Islam, exercised a strong 
influence on our scholar’s imagination. He longed to visit the 
mysterious continent and penetrate its secrets. He crossed therefore 
into India where he stayed for about ten years teaching the Greek 
sciences and acquainting himself with Indian lore. He mastered 
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Sanskrit; he read Sanskrit books and quoted and translated from 
them with the help of a number of Indian pundits or Shastris whose 
services he engaged with the financial aid provided by his royal 
patron at Ghazna. His studies on Indian lore are incorporated in 
the work Tahrir (or Tahqiq) ma li’l-Hind min magqala maqbila fi'l- 
‘aql ao mardhula, more usually referred to as Tdarikh’al-Hind or 
Indica, edited and translated into English by the German scholar 
Edward Sachau (London, 1887 ; new edition, 1910), from which the 
name of Al-Birini is known to every student of Indian history. This 
of course, is not his only work; in fact, it is but a small fraction of 
his total bibliographic output on various subjects, which, it is said, 
neared 115 in number and if gathered into a bundle, would exceed. .- 
a camel's load! The savant wrote in Arabic (it was not his mother- 
tongue) because it was the current medium of the learned world 
around him. 

For a Muslim living in the days of Sultan Mahmud, almost under 
his roof, to study Sanskrit and things Hindu was no mean achieve- 
ment; it demanded an exceptional determination and perseverance 
and not a little audacity. “I found it very hard’, says our author, 
“to work my way into the subject, although I have a great liking 
for it, in which respect I stand quite alone in my time, and although 
I do not spare either trouble or money in collecting Sanskrit books 
from places where I supposed they were likely to be found, and in 
procuring for myself even from remote places, Hindu scholars who 
understand them and are able to teach me.” 

Our author was one of the most versatile and erudite scholars 
of the Middle Ages, nay, as a very distinguished Indian contributor 
says, he was the greatest scholar in the whole world in that age, for 
the vision of Indian and Chinese scholars did not extend beyond 
their own respective countries and they knew hardly anything of the 
great cultures of the West, Greek, Roman and Islamic; in western 
Europe during this dark age, a little Christian knowledge through 
Latin and of a few classical Latin writers was all that was available 
to the scholarly world; and, the Byzantine scholars of eastern Europe 
had no knowledge of the culture of the Saracens. But Al-Birdni 
quoted with equal facility from Plato and Aristotle as from a large 
number of Sanskrit works on various subjects. A man of unique 
breadth of vision, he was the most erudite, the most cosmopolitan or 
international scholar in the whole world during the eleventh century 
and one of the most outstanding of all times. 

A strong urge for the correct knowledge of facts; great intellec- 
tual qualities ; a strong sense of truth-finding by criticism, comparison 
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_ and rational tests; and, above all, a universality of outlook—these 


characterise our author’s attitude towards everything. Many of his 
observations and remarks would do credit even to a mind equipped 
with all the most up-to-date critical apparatus of twentieth century 
knowledge. The Prophet of Islam is reported in the Traditions as 
having said, ‘Seek ye knowledge even to China”. A devout Muslim 
though our author was, “he believed”, says a Western contributor, 
“that the Koran was in all essentials in perfect harmony with other 
religious codes in so far as they all shared more or less in the unique 
Truth”, 

Is it not very surprising that our author’s measurement of the 
earth’s radius is short of the modern calculations by less than 12 miles 
and that of the circumference of the globe by about 70 miles only ? 

Inspite of his penetrating criticism of other views or evidence 
or hearsay, he had true modesty. He acknowledged it with full 
candour whenever his own information was insufficint or his own 
understanding inadequate. Some of his quotations from Sanskrit 
works have intrigued scholars inasmuch as they do not tally with 
the extant texts. It has now been shown that these quotations are 
from versions of the texts formerly unknown but that have now come - 
to light. One quotation by him from the Bhagavadgité seems to 
have been taken not from the text itself but from some commentarial 
paraphrase. 

We cannot resist the temptation of presenting the reader with 
some of his casual remarks, e.g., says he, “We ask God to pardon us 
for every statement of ours which is not true”; 

Concerning some rather tall stories about charms for snake bites, 
he concludes, “I for my part do not know what to say about these 
things, as I do not believe them”; 

Referring to Mani and Manichaeism he has, “all their beautiful 
books were intended for deliberate deception”; 

Regarding Buddhist views he says, “I have never found a 
Buddhist book and never known a Buddhist from whom I might 
have learnt their theories . . . All I relate of them I can only 
relate on the authority of Aleranshari though according to my mind 
his report has no claim to scientific exactness nor is it the report 
of a man who has scientific knowledge on the subject”; 

Regarding the Indian astronomer and mathematician Brahma- 
gupta’s remarks on Mount Meru he says, “I for my part have no 
means of arranging this erroneous sentence in a reasonable shape”; 
again on Brahmagupta’s work he remarks, “There seems to be some 
confusion in this chapter perhaps by the fault of the translator”; he 
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is scrupulously fair to his sources and careful that his readers may 
not misunderstand them, e.g., “In case, however, one word or other 
in our translation should be used in a meaning different from that 
which it generally has in our sciences, we ask the reader to consider 
only the original meaning of the word (not the technical one), for 
this is meant.” 

Concerning the belief in the revolution of the earth round the 
sun, he recalls that the subject has been deeply studied by both 
ancient and modern astronomers and with the tenacity characteristic 
of a man of science who believes he has found something solid, he 
says, “We, too, have composed a book on the subject, called the Key 
of Astronomy, in which we think we have surpassed our predecessors, 
if not in the words, at all events in the matter.” 

On alchemy, pursuit whereof he found common in India among 
the powerful, he has very refreshing observations to make, “If this 
precious science of Rasayana were banished to the utmost limits of 
the world, where it is unattainable to anybody, it would be the best”. 
Again, “Alchemy is a make-believe science”, motivated simply by 
“excessive eagerness for acquiring fortune and for avoiding misfor- 
tune”, but nevertheless “No nation is entirely free from it” and “many 
intelligent people are entirey given to alchemy.” 

Al-Birtni is, as an Indian contributor points out, the first 
scientific Indologist inasmuch as he brought to bear a scientific, 
critical, rational and comparative method on the study of Indian 
lore. No foreign writer on India adopted this attitude and not many 
had the necessary equipment to be a scientific critic. Megasthenes, 
the Greek envoy of the 3rd century B.c., described things just as he 
found, sometimes just as he heard of them without any pretence to 
deep analysis. The Chinese Pilgrims of the 5th-7th centuries A.c., 
some of them endowed with an exceptionally high degree of scholarly 
talent, saw and judged everything with wonder and admiration in 
the holy land of Buddha and believed in everything reported .to 
them. Babar, the Mughal conqueror of the 16th century, saw only 
the surface of men and things, and that again with the prejudiced 
mind natural to a conqueror. Indian writers often quote Megasthenes 
and the Chinese Pilgrims with approbation because of the many 
good things they said about the country whereas Al-Birdni is seldom 
quoted because his observations are not always complimentary. To 
an impartial mind however, Al-Biriini’s adverse comments should be 
entitled to great consideration because of the mind wherefrom such 
comments originated. Nothing is more harmful to a scientific mind 
than an attitude of self-complacency and disregard of contrary views. 
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may It is a great mistake to regard Al-Birini as unsympathetic to India, ; 
other for the exact converse was the truth as exemplified in the addition 
that of Sanskrit legends on Sultan Mahmud’s Indian coinage. None but 
sider Al-Birani could have persuaded the Sultan to take this very unusual 
» for and rather revolutionary step, without parallel in Islamic history. 
These Sanskrit legends on the coins served no utilitarian purpose 
| the or political expediency. It was solely the love of Sanskrit and 
both Indian thought that prompted our scholar to induce his Hindu- 
ristic hater Sultan to take this step. It is interesting to note that Al-Birdni 
1, he translated the Kalima or the Islamic Creed “There is no god except 
Key Allah, and Muhammad is His prophet’ as avyaktam ekam, 
SOF, Muhammada avatara. This rendering is not quite consistent with 
Islamic conceptions but it served to bring home the essence of. the 
nong matter to the Hindu mind. Avyaktiya-name has again been used 
this for Arabic bi-smi-llah. This shows how deeply AlI-Birani had ! 
ts of entered the philosophical mind of India. But he belongs not only 
est”. to Indian history, not only to the history of the eleventh century; he 
y by belongs to world history for all times. It is interesting to recall that 
sfor- this man who came to be a world figure, was given by the citizens ; 
nany of Khiva, the name of ‘the outsider’, ‘the provincial’ in the sense of 
‘the suburban’ or ‘the rustic’. 4 
first The quality of printing in India has made considerable progress 4] 
tific, in recent years but this publication is not without mis-prints occa- i 
dian sionally, all the more regrettable because of its otherwise commend- q 
nany able get up. But nevertheless, the Publishers are to be congratulated HI 
ot for bringing out a volume, so useful and timely. 1 
s he 
e to 
AC., 
larly INDO-IRANICA, the Quarterly Organ of the Iran Society, 4 
a in Calcutta. Published under the patronage of the Indian Council for 
1. to Cultural Relations, New Delhi, April 1951. 
only 
iced Apart from the Annual Report, the proceedings of the annual F 
enes general meeting, the Presidential address, etc., this number of this ' 
yany Journal contains three articles in English and four in Persian together 
dom with the synopses in English thereof. The contributors are an — a 
To Indian, four Iranian and two European scholars, 4 
1 be India and Iran had very close racial and cultural contacts in the ¥y 
such distant past. A study of the most ancient and sacred literature of e 
1ind India, the Rigveda, is not complete without a study of the Avesta, 4 


ews. the sacred scripture of the ancient Iranians, and vice versa. The 4 
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aims and objects of the Iran Society, which this Journal seeks to 
further, deserve the sympathy and encouragement of all thoughtful 
persons of both the countries. The revival and restoration of old 
bonds between the two countries will be for the benefit of both and 
will contribute to the maintenance of peace in the Orient, so necessary 
for the cultural progress of the whole world. 


SIGNIFICANCE AND IMPORTANCE OF JATAKAS. By 
Gokuldas De, M.A., Lecturer in the Departments of Pali and 
Modern Indian Languages, Calcutta University. Published by 
Calcutta University, 1951. Size 6494 inches, pp. xx-++184. Price 
Rs. 7. With a Foreword by Dr. Suniti K. Chatterji. 


This is a collection of essays published at very different times 
in different Journals, with the exception of the last chapter which 
is new. There has consequently been some overlapping and repeti- 
tion. It would have been much better to recast and re-present the 
whole matter in a unified form, for which a good opportunity was 
offered by an entirely new re-publication. Misprints too are fre- 
quently in evidence; the terms supra and infra and references to 
page nos. in the foot-notes have been repeatedly misapplied. Printing 
errors are far too common in India. We refer to it in this, the first 
number of this Journal, only to draw attention to the matter. In 
our subsequent reviews we shall make no further reference to it, 
except in very glaring instances, as otherwise the same thing will have 
to be said in connection with nearly every Indian publication. 
However bad the matter may be, a University publication at least 
was expected to be free from it to a large extent. 

In these essays the author makes out a strong case for viewing 
the structure of the Jataka stories in a light very different from that 
now prevailing. Of the entire body of Pali literature, the best known 
are the Jatakas, a collection of nearly five hundred and fifty fables. 
The view that has held the ground hitherto regarding the structure 
of these tales is that each of them is made up of these component 
parts, viz., (?) an introductory episode, (i) the story of the past being 
the Jataka proper in prose, (it?) the verse giving the moral in archaic 
language and many times appearing redundant for presenting the 
same facts of the story, (iv) an explanation of the verse or verses, 
and (v) identification of the actors of the past story with the present 
ones among whom Buddha must be the hero. 
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The author is not in agreement with the inevitable conclusion to 
which this analysis leads, viz., that the Jatakas were conceived as 
stories of the former births as Bodhisattas of the Buddha. In 
Prof. De’s view the Jatakas are largely folk literature in which beast 
fables and fragments of historical tradition as well as tales of wisdom 
have been gathered together with a religious and moral purpose, and 
the verses at the end form the real texts to hang the narratives from. 
He thinks that (7) originally the Jatakas were nothing but select verses 
bearing upon some past episodes adopted from ancient akkhdnas 
pertaining to pre-Buddhistic times, (ii) they were used during 
Buddha’s time as popular folklore and ballads illustrating the doctrine 
of Karma, (itt) towards the beginning of the 5th Century a.c. they 
were amplified as birth-stories of Bodhisattas and others, to which 
some moral verses were added, and (iv) by the end of the 5th Century 
A.c, they took shape exclusively as Bodhisatta birth-stories. 

In proof of his thesis, the author points out that the earlier the 
work, the lesser becomes the scope and influence of the Bodhisatta 
idea until in the earliest stage it completely disappears. He rein- 
forces his argument by showing that the Bharhut Stupa sculpture- 
versions of the Jatakas know nothing of the Bodhisatta motif and he 
shows that the prose version of the Jataka Atthakatha is not the 
version of the old textual stories but marks a considerable divergence 
from them in most cases as a criticism does from its subject matter, 
owing to exigencies of circumstances occasioned specially by the 
creation of a new phase of the religion itself known as Bodhisattaism 
or Buddhalogy. He tells us further that the verses exhibit through- 
out a trend of thought which is remarkably consistent and _pre- 
Buddhistic while the prose of the Jataka Atthakatha contains on the 
other hand much that is still later, proving thereby that an attempt 
was made by the Atthakatha writers ‘to put new wine in old bottles’ 
in their eagerness to read into the Jataka verses an expression of 
thoughts and beliefs which were current only in their own times. 

Prof. De’s analysis and conclusions have much to commend them- 
selves and we are in substantial agreement with him. 

The prose portions of the Jatakas have been largely drawn upon 
by many writers for material on political, socio-economic and cultural 
history of ancient India. Some have made the mistake of imagining 
that the prose information relates to Buddha’s time or to a few 
centuries immediately after him. Prof. De confines himself to the 
verses only and draws from them a picture of conditions, social, 
political and religious prevalent in pre-Buddhistic times as also of 
conditions during the early days of Buddhism. 
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The author holds that the Bodhisatta conception must have 
been taken by the Theravadins from the Mahayanists about the 
beginning of the Christian era and was certainly the creation of the 
earliest commentators of Ceylon, who were followed by the Pali com- 
mentators of the 5th century a.c. That this doctrine of Bodhisattaism 
could never have been brought to the island by the missionaries of 
Asoka in the 3rd century B.c. is testified to by the Bharhut sculptures, 
Since their arrival there had been going on an oral tradition in the 
shape of a commentary on the Jatakas, like the Culla-niddesa on the 
Suttanipata, and although the Jataka Book contained only the verses 
without their Bodhisatta, the commentaries in prose gradually centred 
round him after the composition of the Buddhavamsa and _ the 
Cariyapitaka. The furtherance of the Bodhisatta notion became 
necessary for the elucidation of these two works, and Jataka stories 
with their very high morals were utilised for the purpose to keep 
pace with the ideals of the time. But the Bodhisatta idea was not 
applied to the Jatakas even in the time of the Milinda and all the 
Jatakas were not as yet considered as birth-stories of Buddha prior 
to the 5th Century A.c. The anonymous author of the present Jataka 
collection made use of this extant Jataka commentary and composed 
his great work in Pali giving both the text and its commentary as 
thought proper by him in the 5th Century a.c. 

Prof. De has put forward another theory in this book, viz., that 
the original intention of the collectors of the Jataka verses was to 
inculcate among laymen a form of religion very similar to Bhagavatism 
with its emphasis on the elements of Bhaktivada or the cult of devo- 
tion and the attainment of heaven (not nirvana), amidst the back- 
ground of the common beliefs of the time, and that this was very 
different from the philosophical Buddhism as developed later. This 
view of the author deserves to be given careful consideration by all 
students of Indian religious history. 


THE FUNDAMENTALS OF HINDUISM—A philosophical 
study. Published by the Author, 1950. pp. xiv+-177. Price Rs. 3/8. 

TATTVAJIJNASA—Published in the Bengali year 1358 (1951- 
52) pp. 177, Price Rs. 2. 


These two books are by Dr. Satischandra Chatterjee, M.A., PH. D., 
Lecturer in Philosophy, Calcutta University; both size 4-8 7-2 
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inches and to be had of Das Gupta & Co., 54/3, College Street, 
Calcutta. 

The first book is a lucid and faithful presentation of the funda- 
mental tenets of Hinduism within a brief compass. The author's 
approach is not so much historical as philosophical, consistent with 
the sub-title of his work, and he views his subject in its fully developed, 
entire and completed form. Dr. Chatterjee’s scholarship, clear grasp 
of essentials and restrained mode of presentation are evident in every 
chapter of the book. Those who are not familiar with Hinduism 
will find in these pages a reliable summary of the leading traits” of 
this complex religio-philosophical structure. Those who know 
Hinduism will find in them a dependable sketch of its basic features. 

The second book is in Bengali and is a collection of twelve 
articles published in different Journals at different times. The topics 
are all religio-philosophical and are dealt with from the point of view 
of modern philosophy, as developed particularly in the West, although 
the subject-matter is often Indian. The method adopted by the 
author is a highly commendable one, viz., a comparison of the Indian 
and the Western philosophical standpoints. His objective will be 
sympathised with by all who desire the progress of human thought 
through a sympathetic understanding of and rapprochement among 
different points of view. We fully endorse the author’s view that 
friendliness and unity among the nations and peoples of the world 
would be better fostered and their cultural intercourse made more 
fruitful through the understanding of each other’s minds, thoughts 
and view-points. 
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NOTES AND NEWS 


We tender our grateful thanks for the touching Messages of 
goodwill sent at the birth of this Journal by the President and the 
Vice-President of the Union of India and by Their Excellencies the 
Diplomatic Representatives in India of Burma, Ceylon, Indonesia 
and Thailand, our immediate neighbours on the East and South 
East with whom India’s cultural relations began many centuries ago. 

We look forward also to the early re-establishment of India’s 
ancient ties with China where an Indian cultural Mission recently 
went, led by a gifted lady who has the unique distinction of having 
been her country’s Envoy to two of the greatest lands of the western 
world, Russia and the U.S.A. 

We are grateful to the President of the ICCR for his kindness 
in writing a Foreword to this, our first number and we are very happy 
also to publish an article by the Prime Minister. 


* * * 


It is a matter of great pleasure to us that the new Indian govern- 
ment is headed by an author of such fame as Pandit Nehru, its 
Minister of Education such a celebrated theologian as Maulana Azad 
and its Vice-President a philosopher of such note as’ Dr. Radha- 
krishnan. 

The new Union Parliament as well as the Legislatures of many 
of the constituent States count among their members some persons 
noted for their services to the cause of science and culture. The 
Governor of a leading State has been an educationist all his life and 
that of another is a literateur of note, greatly devoted to the cause of 
historical research. 

It is also indicative of India’s progressive spirit that her Central 
Minister of Health, many of her legislators and some of her States 
Ministers are ladies. We have given on an earlier page, the portraits 
of some lady members of the Indian Parliament, belonging to differ- 
ent political parties, communities and States, whose photographs 
were most readily available. 
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In connection with women’s réle in public life, we desire to 
draw the attention of our readers to a recent statement made on the 
subject in the light of Islamic teachings, by Maulana Abul Kalam 
Azad. Much misconception exists among Muslims and non-Muslims 
alike on the matter. No less a person than the Mufti of Egypt 
who is regarded as Egypt’s highest authority on Islamic religious 
law, is reported to have declared that the Mulim Code did not 
recognise women’s claim for voting rights. 

Contradicting this view with “astonishment,” Maulana Azad who 
is recognised all over the Islamic world as a leading Muslim divine 
and Qoranic scholar, says in his statement that there is nothing 
in Islam which justified the exclusion of women from political or 
public life. “The general tendency of Islam,” he says, “is to 
have no distinction between men and women in all these 
matters,” 

Maulana Azad’s statement goes on then to quote authentic 
historical incidents when within two decades of the Prophet’s death, 
his followers become divided into two hostile groups at war with each 
other, one of them being led by the Prophet’s widow Hazrata Ayesha. 
Inspite of many other kinds of vehement criticism by her opponents, 
no objection was ever raised, we are informed, against this political 
and military leadership of a woman, which was accepted as a matter 
of course, and the later history as well of Islam supplies many 
instances when women took a leading part in politics and public 
affairs, some of them having exercised even the prerogatives of 
sovereignty. 

Regarding the Mufti of Egypt’s view that the ideal of a Muslim 
woman is to be a good woman and a good wife, Maulana Azad says 
“This is true, but not the whole truth. To be a good wife and 
mother is certainly one of the greatest attributes of a woman, but 
Islam does not, therefore, preclude a woman from having a career 
of her own. If this were not so, the world would not have seen the 
long list of distinguished Muslim women who have made great con- 
tributions to different fields of knowledge or played important réles 
in public life.” 

Social conservatism often invokes scriptural prescription in 
self-justification. The views of an eminent theologian quoted above, 
deserve therefore to be carefully pondered over by all who know the 
value of reading scriptures against the background of historical 
evidence. 
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During the current quarter year were observed in India some of 
the age-old celebrations of religious and other characters. 


Early in April was observed the birth anniversary of Mahavira, 
the great Jaina Teacher of the sixth century B.C. 


Mid-April saw the Bengali and the Tamil New Year’s Days, 
as also the anniversary of the birth of the Khalsa (end of the 
seventeenth century), the religio-militarism of the Sikhs of the 
Punjab. 


The full moon of the month of Vaisakha fell on May 9, the Thrice 
Holy Day of Buddhism. 


On June 24 fell the great Car festival, the Rathayatra of 
Jagannatha (corrupted in English into ‘Juggernaut’), of which 
the chief centre is the east coastal town of Puri in Orissa where 
hundreds of thousands of Hindu pilgrims assemble during the 
occasion. 


On June 25 was observed the Id-ul-Fitr when Muslims clasp 
each other in fraternal embrace after prayers offered in devout 
unison at the conclusion of the Fast of Ramzan. Alms are distributed 
to the poor and sweets to friends on this occasion. 


The Buddhist anniversary was celebrated in Delhi in the Asoka- 
vihara, recently founded in the outskirts of the capital by a Siamese 
monk long resident in India. Presiding at a meeting here on the 
occasion, Dr. $. Radhakrishnan said that Buddha was the light of 
India, Asia and the world; his humanism had civilised a large part 
of Asia, it had entered into the stream of world thought and was a 
part of the inheritance of cultured people all over the world. 

Dr. Radhakrishnan went on to say that the special feature of 
Indian religions, particularly of Buddhism was that they did not go 
on the authority of any particular scripture or any particular sage or 
saint; it was not a matter of authority, it was not a matter of dogma, 
it was a matter of personal experience. Buddha asked his disciples 
not to accept his word out of regard for him but to accept them if 
they satisfied their “intellectual conscience.” This had, said Dr. 
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Radhakrishnan, a special appeal for the modern mind which was 
scientific and critical. 


* * * 


On May | was observed in many places by his followers the 
birth anniversary of the ninth century philosopher Shankaracharya, 
the celebrated exponent of Absolute Monism of the Advaita school 
of Indian philosophy, also known as Vedanta. 


* * * 


On May 22 were held many meetings in honour of Raja Ram 
Mohan Roy (1772-1833), the founder of the Brahma Samaj, who 
sought to unify the essential principles of all great religions of the 
world and whose catholicism and progressive mind have earned for 
him the name of Father of modern India. 


On May 27, the Sikhs commemorated the martyrdom of their 
fifth Guru Arjun (early seventeenth century). 


* * * 


Among events of a cultural character may be mentioned the birth 
anniversary on April 21 of Dr. Muhammad Iqbal (d. 1938), the 
Urdu poet of Lahore (now in Pakistan) and that on May 8 of 
Dr. Rabindranath Tagore. 

Poets and literateurs of all communities gathered together to 
pay tribute to the genius of Iqbal. The gatherings were addressed 
among others, by high ranking officials of the Central and State 
Governments and were participated in by Diplomatic Representatives 
of Pakistan and other Muslim lands, 

Homage to Dr. Tagore was paid in many gatherings where his 
songs were sung, his dramas staged and dances performed in styles 
popularised by his Institute at Santiniketan. On this occasion 
Pandit Nehru as Chancellor issued a public appeal for funds for the 
expansion of the Visvabharati founded by Tagore, now constituted 
into a university by an Act of Parliament. 


* * * 


Early in April an All-India Musical Conference was held in 
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New Delhi, in which many eminent vocalists and instrumentalists 
it gave performances of their high skill. 
fe A few days before this public Conference, a special ceremony was 
te held in Rashtrapati Bhavan (the official residence of the President 
be of India), at which Dr. Rajendra Prasad presented to each of these 
ti four masters, viz., Alauddin Khan, K. S. Iyer, M. H. Khan and A. R, 
gs Ayanger in recognition of their high abilities, a scroll of honour, a 
i costly shawl and a cheque for Rs. 500 in cash. 
a This ceremony was symbolic of the old Indian tradition of 
a poets, literateurs and artists receiving recognition and patronage at 
e the courts of Royalty, both Hindu and Muslim. 
* * * 
ie A unique function, perhaps the first of its kind in the world, was 
Hed held on April 26 when about five hundred Primary School teachers 
ig were entertained in Rashtrapati Bhavan in New Delhi. The highest 
i educational authorities of the land received the guests and welcoming 
ie them Maulana Azad referred to the uniqueness of the occasion when 
be the doors of Rashtrapati Bhavan, so far opened only to princes and 
id high officers of the State, were now thrown open to the poorest man 
bh in the country, and “not only the doors but their hearts also are now 
19 open to all the people in the country and this is one of the first fruits 
of freedom”. 
MK The Minister of Education dwelt also on the importance of the 
, teacher’s role in moulding the characters of citizens of the future. 
1 Dr. Rajendra Prasad in his address recalled the ancient Indian ideal 
iy of the relationship of love and respect that should subsist between 
ir the teacher and the taught. 
* * * 
ts A newspaper account states that as a result of informal negotia- 
i tions between the Prime Ministers of India and Burma, several 
a. Indian, Burmese and Ceylonese scholars will collaborate in a scheme 
Ki which will be joined in by Buddhist scholars from other parts of the 
or world as well, for the publication in Roman, Devanagari and 
a Burmese scripts, of the Tripitaka, the sacred Pali Buddhist texts. 

The commentaries and sub-commentaries on the original texts will 

be published in Devanagari for the first time. We wish this laudable 
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undertaking all success and hope that the work would be carried on 
along strictly scientific and critical lines with due regard to the fruits 
of modern scholarship and research. 


* * * 


The convocation of a Grand International Council of Buddhists 
in Rangoon in 1954 is announced. The last gathering of the kind 
in the Buddhist world was also held in Burma in 1865, nearly seven- 
teen centuries after a Convention held in Ceylon. 

We fervently hope the Indian Government will convene some 
day, a Pan-Buddhist Congress, for which representatives from all 
Buddhist lands will assemble on Indian soil where the first four 
historic Councils met between the fifth century B.c. and the second 
century A.c. No place would be symbolically more appropriate as 
the venue of such a gathering than Rajagriha, on which we publish 
an article in this number, where the First Council assembled shortly 
after the demise of Buddha. 

It is interesting to note in this connection the report that the 
Mss. used during the last Buddhist Council held in Burma, kept in 
concealment for nearly a century by monks, have recently come to 
light. It is desirable that an authentic and full account of these 
Mss. is published for the information of Pali scholars abroad. 


* * * 


It is stated that the Thai Government intends building a 
Buddhist Vatican, 1.e., a religious capital for world Buddhism around 
the Temple of the Sacred Footprints in Saraburi Province. The 
report awakens many imageries in enthusiastic minds regarding the 
shape this plan should ultimately take. But one awaits more details. 


* * * 


Buddhists abroad will learn with pleasure that the construction 
of a large new vihara on the Sanchi Hill is nearing completion. 
It was from the remains of the great Stupa of Sanchi, first erected by 
Asoka, at the foot of this hill that the now famous relics of Sariputta 
and Moggallana were recovered. It is proposed to instal these sacred 
relics in the new vihara. 


* * * 
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Important additions of very great significance to Indian archzo- 
logy are likely to be made by more intensive exploration of some 
ancient mounds that have recently been discovered along the dry 
beds of the now extinct rivers Sarasvati and Drishadvati, extolled in — 
Vedic verses as streams of great sanctity, and other adjacent sites in 
Rajasthan in western India. 

Some or these sites, experts surmise, may represent phases of 
pre-Aryan Indian civilisation dating back to the third millenium B.c. 
and thus contemporaneous with the so-called Indus Valley Civilisa- 
tion usually associated with Harappa and Mohenjo-daro. Some of 
these sites again are of later dates ranging variously from pre-historic 
to definite historic eras coming down to the beginning of the 
Christian era and even later. 

A stretch of land nearly 700 miles long extending from 
Baluchistan to Bikanir thus saw the evolution of a mighty civilisa- 
tion through more than three thousar:! years. What is more signi- 
ficant is that the finds of pottery, terra cotta, beads, utensils etc., 
in these sites show that it was not one single civilisation that held 
sway here but several streams of culture of different types mingled 
together, some of which are known to have flourished much further 
inland eastward. Archzological opinion has therefore rightly pointed 
out that what has hitherto been called the Indus Valley or Harappa 
civilisation needs re-naming, for one single culture only did not 
flourish in the Indus Valley, and Harappa traits were not confined to 
one single region only but threw out branches much farther afield. 

This hypothesis receives support from the further report that 
the village of Agar in Udaipur district in Rajasthan has yielded ruined 
walls and finds of pottery, beads, bowels, toy carts, ivory articles and 
copper coins that go to show that this region was inhabited from the 
fourth century B.c. down to the seventh century A.c. by a prosperous 
population with a high degree of civilisation. Similar finds are 
reported also from Dhoolkot and Ahad in Rajasthan. 


* * 


More than a thousand miles south-east of Rajasthan, Orissa on 
the east coast too has yielded much evidence in recent years of its 
ancient past. ‘That large towns once stood near Dhauli, the site of 
a version of the Rock Edicts of Asoka, seems increasingly apparent. 
A report now states that remains of a township have been discovered 
lying buried underneath the sands of the sea-beach around the 
famous Temple of Konarak. From many legends current in Orissa, 
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it would appear that this place was once a busy port which no 
doubt played an important part in India’s maritime intercourse with 
lands east and southwards. A 


* * * 


A Press message from New York reports that an Indian author 
there claims to have collected a mass of archeological, mythlogical 
and literary evidence which in his view, would show that Indian cul- 
tural influence travelled via Indo-China and Indonesia to America, 
particularly to Mexico, Guatemala, Peru, Bolivia and Honduras from 
the first century to the twelfth century. Peruvian poetry and 
Mexican history and mythology, says the author, are replete with 
echoes of the great Indian epics, the Ramayana and the Mahabharata, 


and in Central America there are traces of Buddhist influence as 
shown by many ‘duplicates’ found there of scenes from the Borobudur 
temple and temples of Thailand. 

This is a field of research in which not very much has yet 
led been done. The author pleads for a mission of Indian historians 
her to be deputed for carrying out local investigations. If that is 
ted done, we would suggest that the Indonesian and the Thai govern- 
= ments too should depute their own scholars to collaborate in this 
aes mission, for it is likely that if the author’s claims are found not 
to to be groundless, it would turn out that the shares of South-East 
ld. Asian countries were not less important than India’s in this cultural 
hat expansion. 
1ed 
nd * * * 
the 
_ While a lot is known today of India’s part in the evolution of 
are South-East Asian countries, not much has been done to assess properly 

the latter’s contributions to India, which may prove to have been 


considerable. A step in this direction has been taken by the Inspector- 
General of Forests in India who claims that the lion and not the 
tiger is the original animal inhabitant of India and that the latter 


on entered India from the East about 2500 B.C., i.e., about the same 
its time when the Aryans are supposed by some to have entered the land 
of from the West. 

nt. This animal, although unknown to the earliest phases of 
ed Sanskrit literature and Indian art because of the development thereof 
he more in the north-western regions of India, figures prominently in 
sa, later literature, fables and folklore, and has supplied many imageries 
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ee to the Indian mind and many metaphors to the Indian languages. 
ce It may perhaps in a sense therefore, be called a ‘culture animal’. And 
ay just as the Aryan immigrants from the north drove earlier Indian 
te cultures and languages underground and imposed thereon the 
fi imprint of Aryan superiority, so too has the tiger from the east 
ee flourished better on Indian soil than in its earlier habitat and domi- 
te nates the Indian jungle now where the lion, says the Forests expert, 
ee is nearly extinct today. 

it, * * * 

in From wild fauna to archives material is a far cry no doubt but 
be to Orientalists it will nevertheless be welcome news that rare Mss. 
i in Sanskrit, Arabic and Persian in the archives of Kashmir, a land 
i. famous for its brilliant contributions to Indian literature in the past 
hs as well as for its rich yield of old Mss., are going to be microfilmed 
= for the first time. 

fe. * * * 

ia We welcome in our midst the first Ambassador of post-war 
be. Germany to India, Dr, E. W. Meyer, formerly a university Professor 
Ne who was a refugee in America during the Nazi regime. In his very 
e first public utterance, His Excellency announced that German univer- 
it, sities were reviving their chairs of Indology. This announcement 
; if will be greeted by all who are interested in Indian culture, for nothing 
ag has served the cause of the scientific study of it, in every branch and 
a aspect, better than the devoted labours of generations of German 
scholars. 

* * 

Fie It is announced that the West Bengal government are building 
et three cheap student’s hostel near Darjeeling, about the natural 
Pt beauties of which place we publish an account in this number. We 
hit hope the facilities would be made available not only to foreign 
a students studying in but also to those visiting India casually or during 
vacations, 

* * 

if No Indian literary work is better known to our eastern neighbours 
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than the Ramayana and the Mahabharata. A critical edition of the 
latter has been appearing in parts for many years now under the 
auspices of the Bhandarkar Oriental Research Institute, Poona. It 
is now announced that the University of Baroda will undertake a 
scheme on similar lines for bringing out a critical edition of the 
Ramayana. 

Widely known to the outside world in ancient times was 
Ayurveda, the Indian system of medicine and keenly interested is 
modern thought in Yoga, the Indian system of psycho-physical disci- 
pline. It is reported that some private organisations are interesting 
themselves in reviving both these sytsem, in bringing them nearer 
to the general public and in subjecting them to the tests of and 
bringing them in line with modern scientific knowledge. 


* * * 


That knowledge of general science needs to be brought nearer 
to the general public, has recently been stressed by the eminent 
scientist Dr, S. S. Bhatnagar, the new Secretary to the Ministry of 
Education. 

In Dr. Bhatnagar’s view the greatest problem before scientists 
today is how to popularise science and make it available to the 
masses. One is well aware today of the wrong use made of much 
scientific knowledge by politicians, war-mongerers and greedy capi- 
talists for destroying and exploiting their fellow-beings instead of 
serving them. Dr. Bhatnagar’s plea that scientists should develop a 
kind of trade unionism among themselves to see how they can help 
each other and be on the guard against exploitation, ought therefore, 
to act as a reminder to all intellectuals of their responsibilities 
towards their fellow-beings as a matter of social ethics. 


* * * 


How science can and should be harnessed to serve the everyday 
needs of the common man has been demonstrated by the invention 
of the sun-cooker at the National Physical Laboratory of India, 
which has caused a world-wide stir and would soon be put on the 
market in a small and portable size. It is claimed that this cooker 
will fry and cook a meal, prepare both lunch and dinner within the 
period of sunshine—and all that fully automatically without needing 
any periodical re-adjustments. 

This invention had an interesting start. A Bengali chemist, 
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Manindra Kumar Ghosh was serving a period of imprisonment in 
1945 as a Congress worker, in the hands of the British authorities, in 
the same jail where the future first President of the Indian Republic 
was one of his fellow-prisoners. On learning during a discussion 
that food could be cooked by solar energy, Dr. Rajendra Prasad 
arranged facilities with the prison authorities for the chemist’s 
carrying on experiments on his theory whereupon the invention was 
successfully completed. When Dr. Rajendra Prasad was released 
from prison, the chemist presented his “sun cooker box” to him as 
a token of his gratitude for all the encouragement and help he had 
received from Dr. Rajendra Prasad in carrying on his experiments. 
Considerable improvements have since been effected on the first model. 
The inventor is now an employee in the Research Department of 
Tata Works at Jamshedpur in Bihar. 

The National Physical Laboratory of India is further engaged 
now in experiments on the production of “necessary cold” from solar 
energy and develop it to work refrigerators. This would, when 
successful, be a great boon to all tropical lands where the sun blazes 
for nine months in the year, during six of which cooling of rooms 
and houses is a much desired necessity for the sake of comfort and 
efficiency. 

We also hope India will lead the way to the utilisation of 
atomic energy for promoting human happiness instead of making 
lethal bombs for causing mass destruction on a gigantic scale. 


It is announced that British symbols formerly used in the badges 
and crests of Indian Naval ships and shore establishments will now 
be replaced by such Indian symbols as the Asoka Pillar Pedestal, a 
laurel of lotus buds and other motifs used in ancient Indian art, 
literature and history. 

In the new crest, the Asokan Pedestal is designed in combination 
with different views of an ancient Indian ship as depicted in an 
eighth century bas-relief found in Java. 

The fish-tailed makara (crocodile) and the fish-tailed elephant, 
so familiar in Indian art depicting marine scenes, have been adopted 
from ancient Indian sculptural representations. 

Another new naval design is a swastika with each of its arms 
ending in a circle enclosing a smaller swastika, a symbol of universal — 
well-being and good relationship, found on the coins of ancient 
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Ujjayini (modern Ujjain), which represents the spirit of new India 
and her international outlook. 

Yet another new symbol is a Trident planted on Mount Sahyadri 
(Western Ghats), a symbol of might worshipped at the time of the 
resurgence of Marhatta power under Sivaji (1627-1680). 


* * * 


On May 16, the ICCR held a reception for foreign students 
studying in different educational centres in India, on the grounds of 
the official residence of Shri K. P. S. Menon, Secretary to the Ministry 
of External Affairs. The function was attended by a large number 
of guests including representatives of the Ministries of Education and 
External Affairs and of several educational institution in Delhi. A 
programme of modern Indian songs and stage-dances was presented 
at the end of the reception, which appeared to be much enjoyed by 
our overseas guests. 


* * * 


The Government of India has announced under the Technical 
Co-operation scheme of the Colombo Plan, the offer of fifty-five 
scholarships and fellowships of the value of Rs. 200 and Rs. 300 
respectively per month for the current year to students from Burma, 
British Borneo, Ceylon, Indo-China, Indonesia, Malaya, Nepal, 
Pakistan, the Phillipines and Thailand for training in degree and 
diploma courses extending from two to four years, in the subjects of 
civil, mechanical, electrical and telecommunications engineering, 
textile and chemical technology, applied chemistry and pharmaceutics. 


On earlier pages of this number, eminent pens have described 
India’s outlook on her cultural relations with other lands, particularly 
in East and South-East Asia, the aims of the ICCR and the objects 
of this Journal, to which we have hardly anything new to add. 

We send our fraternal greetings to all cultural Associations and 
Journals in lands where these pages may be read and we shall be glad 
to come in direct contact with them, as also with scholars and writers 
in these lands who are interested in our common culture and from 
whom we shall welcome contributions for publication. 
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We also invite scholars, writers, teachers and students from these 
lands to contact the Secretary of the ICCR whenever they may happen 
to visit the Indian capital, 
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OUR SYMBOLS 


The Symbol we have adopted for our Journal on the front cover 
is the Bodhi Tree Sapling in a monastic bowl, carried by the Princess- 
nun Sanghamitra as Asoka’s gift of love to the outside world, as 
represented in a master-artist’s portraiture reproduced in the Frontis- 

piece of our First number. 


The Lotus on the first inner page of this number is another 
Indian symbol that stands traditionally for all that is good and 
beautiful in man’s inner life.. 


The Lamp of Culture on the Title page is the official symbol 
of the ICCR. 
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